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The Best Method of Preaching to the Chinese.* 


BY ARCHDEACON MOULE. 


mM Y subject draws attention chiefly to the preacher's matter 
Ks and method, and to this I shall endeavour mainly to re- 
strict myself. But it seems almost necessary to interpose a 
_ few words as to the preacher himself, since in the mystery of human 
responsibility the effect of the discourse may be profoundly in- 
fluenced by the manner and character of the preacher. 

St. Paul in words which intimately concern our subject, writes 
thus to the Colossians (iv. 5): ‘‘ Walk in wisdom toward them that 
are without, redeeming the time (“buying up the opportunity "— 
preaching perhaps he would say, whenever you can; in season, out 
of season). “ Let your speech,” then, “ be always with grace seasoned 
with salt ;” (and a Christian example is seasoning salt to a Chris- 
tian sermon) “ that ye may know how ye ought to answer each one.” 

I do not feel able to follow the late Professor Drummond when, 
in addressing outgoing missionary recruits on ‘‘ the greatest thing 
in the would,” he told them that for some time “they would be 
to the natives their own message.” The words are capable of a 
right and instructive interpretation, but thus baldly stated they 
might imply that kindness and gentleness, and consistency of 
conduct, constitute the missionary’s message; and thus expressed 
the words look much like preaching ourselves, and not Christ Jesus 
the Lord. 

Our message is the gospel. And we are not the gospel. We 
have not delivered our message till we have told men of God’s love 
in salvation and till we have pointed them to the Divine Redeemer. 

But meanwhile (and this doubtless was what Professor Drum- 
mond meant) we can show by a hely and consistent life the power 
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of the gospel, and so commend it; “showing forth,” not ourselves 
as a message but “the praises of Him who.” through that message 
“ has called us,” and can call the Chinese “out of darkness into His 
marvellous light.” 

Still less can 1 follow modern theorists who maintain that the 
matter of a sermon matters little. if only there be sincerity in the 
preacher and earnestness, and a charitable sympathy, and broad- 
minded liberality, such as will attract the thoughtful and even the 
thoughtless to the preacher. 

In neither case can souls be saved; and this is our one object. 
Without the divine, unique message of our Lord’s incarnation, 
and life and death and rising and ascension, and the coming of 
the Holy Ghost, our preaching i is vain; our hearers, so far as we are 
responsible, are yet in their sins. 

But on the other hand, it is most solemnly true that the divine 
message may be uttered by unworthy human lips; and may be pro- 
claimed soundly by men leading unChristian lives. And though 
with St. Paul we may thank God that anyhow, every way, Christ is 
preached ; and though we know certainly that immortal vigour ever 
dwells in the word of life, yet some mysterious silence seems to wrap 
round and stifle for the hearers the lively word when uttered by 
a preacher whose example is “ out of tune.” Now if this be so, the 
preacher who would preach faithfully must live out his faith ; and the 
preacher who would win souls, must show that his own soul is won 
for the Lord. ‘Giving none offence in anything that the ministry 
be not blamed.” I speak not uncharitably, or censoriously, or 
dogmatically, but with a kind of four-fold sympathy when I assert 
that a missionary who is known to be a sportsman for amusement, 
cannot be a very efficient evangelist or preacher. I speak as an 
old sportsman, not with the gun but with the rod which fascinated 
me for years as much as it did Isaac Walton himself. I sympathize 
also with the Ningpo and Shanghai country people who used 
to view with grave distrust the sportsman foreigner. I believe 
sportsmen nowadays do in an honourable and kindly way respect 
the fields and gardens of the poor people. But I have with my 
own eyes seen a crowd of country people near Shanghai follow, 
as far as they dared, a party of “ visiting” sportsmen, who shall be 
nameless, on their return from a daring and gallant expedition. 
These fine fellows had with them a good “bag,” consisting of tame 
ducks and fowls. 

But this state of things has wholly past away; and I do not 
arraign sportsmen on these grounds, I cannot but feel sympathy with 
both the hunter and the quarry at the same time, if that is possible. 
I know how many good people look upon sport as perfectly harm- 
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less; and I would not dogmatize or dictate to them. At the 
same time never since my cunversion have I been able to under- 
stand how it can be esteemed manly, still less womanly, or kind, 
or Christian, to derive amusement and relaxation from the fright or 
maiming or death of living creatures, 

And this consideration, if at all correct, gathers ten-fold force 
in the case of a missionary sportsman, because such sport wantonly 
infringes that one element in Buddhistic teaching which is, apart 
from its ancient ethical code, admirable, naniely, the love of life. 
We come to show to the Chinese that Christianity soars far 
above the highest flights of natural religion and human systems 
of benevolence; and we fall to the ground dismally for the love of 
sport. 

si All this has nothing whatever to do with a missionary’s 
exercise and relaxation, which are not only allowable but also neces- 
sary for health’s sake; ever taking jealous care that hours of 
missionary duty shall not be invaded by amusement and relaxation. 

Other features in a missionary’s demeanour I shall notice farther 
on. But let us always remember that hasty temper, angry retort 
and rough or domineering presumption, as though we belonged to a 
superior race, the Chinese to an inferior one,—all this will either 
silence the preacher, or at any rate discount largely his most earnest 
words. 

Careless neglect of the sanctity of the Lord’s day, again, will 
gravely affect the preacher's influence with the Chinese Christians, 
from whom he demands much more self-denying observance than he 
renders perhaps himself; and with the heathen also his influence 
will be weakened, when they hear from his own lips about Sunday 
and see him neglecting the day. Sunday travel is sometimes inevit- 
able, especially when visiting scattered stations. But the onward 
or homeward journey should always, when possible, be deferred till 
the sacred day is well over; till after evening prayers, and till the 
second watch of the night. 

But a more imminent danger threatens the preacher. If there 
be in the minds of the audience the knowledge or suspicion that 
we or our Chinese assistants exert our influence and prestige, inter- 
fere in disputes for a consideration, are procurable with our cards on 
one side or other in mixed cases; and not merely as, what in all 
honour we ought to be, the sympathizing, disinterested friends of 
brethren in distress solely for the gospel’s sake; then I think we 
and our catechists had better hold our peace. Preaching is of very 
little use if this danger cannot be resolutely and conscientiously 
avoided, and made a thing not even to be dreamed of for the 
future. 
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And now definitely as to our best method in preaching. I do 
not think I can say anything more vividly to the point than the 
words which Ian Maclaren puts into the mouth of the aunt speaking 
for the dead mother of the young Drumtochty preacher, fresh 
from college and proud of his powers: “Ye ’ill say what's richt; 
nae doot o’ that; and a’ body ’ill be pleased wi’ ye; but, oh laddie, 
be sure ye say a gude word for Jesus Christ.” 

In Cowper's description of the conversation of tle friends on 
the way to Emmaus 


“ Christ and his character was their only scope ; 
Their object, and their subject, and their hope.” 


And as in conversation, so in preaching; as in our faith, so also 
in faithful preaching; without Jesus Christ the Lord, held up, our 
preaching is vain; we do but mock our hearers. 

In the course of a remarkable article on the Bible, called forth 
by the British and Foreign Bible Society’s meeting in the Mansion 
House or March 6th, 1903, the Spectator newspaper hazards the 
statement that speakers and teachers in the Bible proceed gradually, 
and cautiously feel their way to their subject; not obtruding the 
cross and Christian dogma till they have carefully paved the via 
dolorosa with simpler ethical teaching. This was apropos of, though 
not consequent upon, Mr. Balfour's true statement. that the trans- 
lations of the sacred books of the East have shown us much more 
of non-Christian philosophy and ethics than our fathers had a 
hundred years ago. But the Spectator critic forgets that a written 
treatise, available in all its parts for a reader, is totally different from 
an open air address, on, for instance, a roaring market day in a 
Chinese country town, or one spoken to a shifting crowd in a way- 
side chapel in city or village. It may be the one only opportunity 
you will ever have of speaking to those immortal souls before you. 
They may never come in again till death calls them away. 
Can you offer them evolution in religion? A course of sermons ? 
proceeding by careful and logical steps to Christ ? | 

So this is my first practical suggestion, speak on all occasions 
and to all hearers “a gude word for Jesus Christ.” Do not be 
afraid of the offence of the cross. Do not seek so to wreathe and 
swathe it round in the flowers and foliage of your half deprecatory 
fancies as to render it almost invisible, lest perchance, man’s sin 
and God’s violated law, and repentance, and atonement, and pardon, 
aud renewal face also from sight. IfI recall it rightly the great 
Nestorian Tablet, though it has to be sure a cross at the top of 
the sculpture, is silent about the crucifixion of Christ and its 
atoning significance in the inscription below. 
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I suggest further, not in any specially cOnsecutive order. that 
we should, if possible, always have a Chinese preacher with us, 
and that we accompany them as our friends and fellow-helpers. 
We may learn much in illustration and method of treatment from 
them, and they from us. I came once suddenly into the chapel 
which I had opened in the great suburb of Sinza in Shanghai 
and found an audience consisting of one old countryman, to: whom 
the catechist with much fervour was preaching on the Judgment 
of Solomon. I was in time to change the text for one more suited 
to the congregation. 

On another occasion near Tsdng-gyiao I was going from village 


to village and town to town preaching, and the boat in which I. 


travelled was lent to me by its Christian owner ; he giving his time 
and labour voluntarily to scull me about. I had been preaching 
to a knot of people on the canal bank, and my friend was listening. 
When I returned to the boat for luncheon, after as I hoped a 
fervid and clear discourse and talk, he began his criticisms, 
“Pardon me,” he said, “that’s not the way to preach! You 
should always begin with the Ten Commandments. Shall I tell 


you about my conversion?” he went on. “I was a respectable . 


man, and I knew it. I was proud and self-satisfied when who 
should come along but Mr. Dzing from Hao-meng-fong. I went 
to listen to him as he preached near the Tsdng-gyiao bridge. 
What must he do but pull out his foot rule with its ten divisions 
and lay it alongside me to measure my longs and shorts. It was the 
Ten Commandments, and I found myself short and stumpy and 
deficient at each division—love to God, love to men, all short! 
I, the proud Pharisee, saw myself a miserable sinner, and I went 
down in the dust. Then the preacher lifted me up and set my 
feet on a rock with the glad news of the Lord who kept the law’s 
demands, and endured the law’s penalties for me; and I live now 
in Him. Sir, always begin with the Ten Commandments!” 
I thanked him. He had hold of an important fundamental 
principle. But I told him of another principle, namely that you 


cannot lay down any hard and fast rule; and that lifting up the. 


cross and telling of God’s love and salvation, convinces often 
of sin as sharply, as deeply, as surely, as the thunders of Sinai. 
My Chinese friend helped me, and I kope I helped him. 

On yet another occasion near ‘Ong-kéng-déng-deo I and my 
Chinese companion had been preaching to some people by the 
wayside. I was accompanied by a missionary on his way to Japan. 
He had just landed from England, where he had been known as a 
revivalist. He watched us and listened with a critical mind. 
“That's not the way at all, at all,” he said. “ You should use action, 
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man. Throw your arms about; gesticulate, shout louder. You 
will never wake up souls in that dead and alive way.” We bowed to 
our friend unconvinced, but not uninformed. We must indeed be 
in dead earnest when preaching. But yet to the Chinese, as well 
as to most Western hearers, earnest and clear and sober statements 
of truth move more promptly perhaps, certainly more lastingly, 
than the eloquence of noise. 

Now turning for a few moments to that divine guide, more 
trustworthy far than our experience can be, however long and tried. 
What do we learn from our Lord’s sermons and addresses and 
teaching for our guidance in the matter and manner of preaching ‘ 
This great suggestion at any rate we learn, and of. this I shall 
speak again before I close, namely, the usefulness and power of 
illustrations from nature and from any passing event. Perhaps 
readiness to lay hold swiftly and aptly of anything which occurs or 
passes by as you speak; and swiftness, though never sharpness, or 
mere cynical satire, in answering captious objections, must be 
deemed a most important weapon in the preacher’s armoury. 

“Who sells the opium?” used often to be shouted at us 
when preaching. 

“Who smokes the opium?” replies the preacher; sharp, and 
quick and efficacious in turning the ange and the sneer, but not 
quite Christian. 

“ Who buys the beef and ents it”? shouts an indignant hus- 
bandman. 

“Your Emperor,” is the reply; quick again, but not quite 
Christian in courtesy and forbearing explanation. 

But illustration, as with our Lord, is far more valuable than 
the power of repartee. It is not every one who can, like the lady 
of legend, begin the conversation with a brilliant repartee. But we 
can all begin with a pi-fany, an illustration. 

In one respect we cannot take our Lord's sermons as our type 
and model in present-day complete gospel discourses, and I contend 
that every address should, for the reasons enumerated above, 
contain as far as possible the full complete gospel. The reason is 
that our Lord’s redeeming work was not actually “ finished” when 
He preached. 

And the examples which the apostles give us of ching 
supply us with hints and guidance indeed as to matter and method; 
but they must not all be taken for that which they do not always 
profess to be. namely, complete statements of the truth. St. 
Peter's addresses on the day of Pentecost, and again those related 
in Acts iii. and iv, are exceptionally full and complete. It was easier 
to be complete when the hearers knew already so much about God 
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and His promises. But St. Paul’s speeches at Lystra and at Athens 
surely give us hints as to the way in which to begin your address, 
not of the way in which to end and complete your sermon. The 
Spectator in the article which I alluded to above quotes the 


English Prime Minister’s warning that we must not despise or. 


ridicule or belittle the sacred books of the east, of which we know 
so much more than our forefathers did. And this over confident 
leader-writer goes on to assert that this is exactly the spirit in which 
St. Paul acted. He would not obtrude dogma everywhere, and so to 
the people of Lystra he talked about nothing save the powers of 
nature and divine benevolence. introducing no abstruse and in- 
comprehensible dogma. But this critic surely has forgotten that 
St. Paul’s preaching was suddenly cut short by the crashing 
whirring stones. He did not mean. had he but the opportunity, to 
wait for another occasion and for another generation of evolved and 
better educated Lystrians before preaching Jesus and the resurrec- 
tion. Andthe same at Athens He had in his eagerness sprung 
on to the resurrection. And then the mockers and the scurrilous 
ridicule stopped him, or he would most surely have told them 
what the resurrection folds within itself—the death, the atone- 


ment of the Son of God, sin and its cure. And Mr. Balfour in no 


sense even hinted at the idea that these ancient vedas of India, 
these old philosophies and systems of China, contain “another 
gospel,” before which the gospel must now walk humbly and warily. 

It is the wonder of the Bible that it tells you the truth; un- 
embellished, unadorned, though with all the eloquence and richness 
and flower which truth ever brings with it. It tells us what men 
did and said, not what you think they must have said or done, 
And so these incomplete discourses carry the marks of genuineness 
and authenticity with them, but they do not supply us with models 
for a complete discourse to a heathen audience. 

And here I venture to reiterate what I have said above, name- 
ly, that we must aim at as great fulness and comprehensiveness as 
possible. The solemn thought must come when you face a crowd in 
the open air, or a chapel full of people, It may be now or never 
for you, my friends. I set before you life and death. You may 
never hear the gospel again. You may be gone into the eternal 
world before I can come again, or I may be soon called hence. &! - 
7, Al WE BF, “ You know not in the morning what will happen by 
night fall.” But % WR, “If you hear the 
doctrine early in the day, you can die at night” (without fear) 
What doctrine is this? And dare we close a statement of the 
doctrine without lifting up the Lord Jesus, dying, rising, ascending, 
interceding for men ? 
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At the same time such complete gospel discourses may cluster 
round very different texts and subjects. I remember during one 
long itineration, preaching eight or nine times every day, | felt 
constrained in every place to preach chiefly on the resurrection. 
But it was Jesus and the resurrection, and I remember still the 
interest and wonder excited in almost every place. At another 
time, the summer of 1877, during the seven weeks of my dear mother’s 
last lingering illness. of which I had hardly heard in Hangchow till 
she had gone home from England, I was irresistibly led to preach 
on Sundays and week days alike on eternal life, but still “ through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” It was remarkable that this same summer 
was the time of the beginning «f our mission in the great region of 
Chii-ki, through which work not a few, we believe, have entered on 
eternal life 

I would urge, then, anything rather than desultory preaching. 
It must all have an aim, and that, the salvation of men by pointing 
them in the power of the Holy Ghost toChrist. And I used to find 
it very helpful to choose in the morning a passage which should 


- guide me through the day in wayside talks and expositions. Weit- 


brecht, that prince of Indian evangelists and itinerators in Burd- 


wan and the country round, always did this. 1 would suggest also 


that the preacher always have his Bible in his hand, and that our 
Chinese preachers be exhorted to do the same. They may, and they 
do quote accurately, perhaps more so than we do; and their speech 
may be fluent, but the people like to see your book. I went 
into one of our Shanghai mission chapels late at night some few 
weeks ago. A young preacher was speaking well and relating accu- 
rately our Lord’s words and works. But there was no voucher in 
his hand, no Bible near him. 

Then as to manner as distinguished from the matter of preach- 
ing. Chinese fulsomeness and insincere flattery must not be 
imitated ; but the grace and dignity of true Chinese politeness in 
addressing a crowd or an individual, should be carefully observed. 
Not A “ You men there should listen.” But 
rather ZS, Fe fit, ZE fit AF All you honourable and good 
friends present before me” And ordinary terms of reverence and 
respect we shall do well to master #% A 2A, # HK, “ My vener- 
able grandfather and grandmother, how many 4} fh, 4p 3 have 
you?” And complimentary or depreciatory words respectively for 
the hearer’s and speaker's house, and age, and town, not put with 
our rougher baldness, but with Chinese warmer colour, cost little, 
and go far. 3 

Apart from illustrations in nature, such as our Lord so con- 
stantly and so powerfully used, and such as I shall allude to as I 
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close, proverbs from the rich store-house of Chinese Proverbial 
Philosophy should be familiar to the preacher and ever ready at 
hand. ‘This Proverbial Philosophy is infinitely better known to the 
Chinese than is, I fear, Martin Tupper’s Repertory of somewhat stilt- 
ed modern aphorisms, to us English readers: and quotations in 
illustration arrest attention and give real pleasure. 

I can but glance for a moment at the adumbrations of truth, 
the sighs after something better, the grotesque acknowledgments 
of universal evil, the pathetic hopelessness of Chinese proverbial 
thought, most of it, I imagine, very ancient. We may pass upwards 
from the blunt, outspoken, almost comical confession of man’s sin 


NA. — T — to the nobler yearning word of 
Confucius which I quoted above fi] 47 and the yet 
nobler anonymous saying A fit Wi oly PY te 
“Tf you do nothing to wound your conscience, a knock at dead of 
night will not startle you;” and in passing thus upwards we find 
countless gradations and variations. “Boast not thyself of the 
morrow,” is our subject ORR ST MMA 
A HF. respond the Chinese, “ You take off your shoes and socks 
to-night; how do you know that you will put them on to- 
morrow.” 

“In lowliness of mind; esteem others better than yourselves” 
(Phil. ii. 3), so says St Paul; and Chinese advice agrees with this 
AT DET ERHARD. “Think of your 
own faults the first part of the night (when wakeful); think of other 
people's faults the latter part” (when sound asleep). 

“The God in whom thy breath is, and whose are all thy 
ways, hast thou not glorified” (Daniel v. 23), said Daniel to 
Belshazzar. “True” rejoins the Chinese proverb: “pe PS 
Bey RE,” You eat the rice of the man over the way, and thank the 
man next door for it.” 

‘“They all forsook Him and fled”; the preacher is speaking 
on the Lord's stedfast love and man’s fickleness; and the Chinese 
sul proverb comes in, accusing the closest tenderest love of 


tickleness. | a 
K FE AK 
RB 
Man and wife, in tranquil life 
Sit like birds upon one tree : 
Trouble comes, they shake their plames 
‘Sauve qui peat” their language now. 
You fly west as suits you best, 
I go east, where t.vuble’s least. 
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‘‘Oh! that I knew where I could find Him,” sighs Job in 
agony- And even Chinese despairing thought, knowing in the 
despair of Confucius that, * if you sin against heaven, there is no 
place for prayer’ SE KK wy, yet aspires to reach God 
K A ils ‘High beaven is not high, mau’s 


heart is ever higher.” 


* The Peak is high ; and the Dawn is high, 
But the heart of mau is higher.” 


Again, St. Paul reminds the Athenians that, prodigal. outcast 
though we be, “ we are also His offspring.” “In Him we live, and 
move, and have our being.” And “the Lord is good to all,” 
the Psalmist reminds us (cxlv. 9). 

The Chinese admit it. We are J] 4£ J 3% heaven born, heaven 
sustained g FE fig A. “ We depend on heaven for our being.” 

A, HEA BER OK A Ak 44, Man feeds man, and he 
is only skin and bones; heaven feeds man, and he is fat and well 
liking.” 

no one without some happiness, Earth brings forth no plant with- 
outa root.” And if we promise final and eternal blessing to those 
who follow Christ. “he that loseth his life for my sake shall find it to 
life eternal; Chinese proverb does not disagree; A 3k K WF ik 
“Man may revile and wrong, but if heaven 
upbraids not, then loss is gain.” 

These as illustrations are most useful, but never as an earlier 
gospel, or a separate independent truth, but only as ancillary to 
and adumbrations of, and feelings after the divine revelation. 

There is another weapon which must be used with great care 
and accuracy, if at all. I refer to quotations from the Chinese 
classics and classical literature. It will not do, I venture to think, 
to forbid the use of such quotations im the case of our native 
preachers; for I am sure St. Paul would not do so, as he himself 
quotes, even giving a hymn to Jupiter written by Clenthes 
300 years B.C. as a testimony to the fatherhood of God. But I 
think the practise should be rather discouraged than otherwise; 
first, because of the sad tendency to air your scholarship; secondly, 
because the quotations are generally above the heads and minds of 
an ordinary audience; and. thirdly, because unless carefully ex- 
pounded, such corroborative quotations may lead the audience 
complacently to conclude, ‘Just the same! Your religion and ours 
are the same,” simply “ exhorting people to be good.” 

But I think we ourselves ought to know more and more of the 
Chinese classics and to be able to quote at least a few apt passages. 
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The writings of Confucius and those more ancient ones which he 
edited and transmitted; the philosophy of Lau-tsu and Mencius again, 
and some of Buddha's reputed ethics, are not, as some would believe, 
“old dusty tomes,” to be cast away in this enlightened age, but to 
be studied and taken advantage of, first as showing that Christianity 
is not a cold abstraction, out of sympathy with the aspirations and 
the nobler desires of all nations, but in deepest noblest sympathy 
with the fulfilment of every hope and the satisfaction of every desire. 
And, secondly, as showing that without Christianity all the wisdom of 
the four books and five classics put together can provide nothing but 
“a hope making ashamed,” with no remedy for the ills bewailed, 
no realization of the ideals pictured. 

And now bear with me, while I give as I close, a sketch of a 
sermon in the open air, drawn partly from long experience of 
effective native preaching, partly from my own ministry. 

The text in the preacher’s mind is, ** The wages of sin is death ; 
the gift of God is eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
The words are not given out in a clear voice and in a recognised 
form after prayer in public for God’s blessing. (There has been 
much previous prayer, and much will follow in private). The 
preacher has no preaching gown or surplice, no beadle to guide 
him up the stairs. The discourse is not divided as I have had 
more than once to do, into two heads, addressed to a “settled” 
audience consisting of the people. The pulpit isa little elevation 
under a camphor tree by the canal side; and the congregation, 
a knot of friendly, curious men, and one or two women, has 
assembled. | 

‘“What is your honourable surname,’ asks the preacher, 
accosting the senior of the band of listeners. 

“ My disreputable name is Yang. And your distinguished name, 
foreign Sir?” “ My poor name is Mo. What may be your honour- 
able age?” the missionary asks again. “I am but young. My 
age is 68.” “Sixty-eight! Can you add another sixty-eight to your 
life, venerable Sir?” ‘ You flatter me,” he replies, “who can 
live so long as that?” “Why not? See this camphor tree; it is 
500 years old at least. Why are men so shortlived and trees so 
enduring? But if it be as you say, my venerable friend; if half 
your journey is over; what place do you hope to reach at the end ? 


As your proverb has it FF BMS TEARS 


‘This world is all very well as a way-side rest house, but not as 


an abiding home.’ ” 
“There is no real and lasting happiness here; as another pro- 


verb has it, F ‘gold empty, 


silver vain; after death will you find them still in your hand ?’” 
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“We are but pilgrims and strangers; our home is in heaven. 
You yourselves avow that you are, ‘heaven born,’ and that on 
heaven you depend for life and food. Surely you believe in a living 
God ; not in the blue vault of the sky, not in images of mud, and 


‘Fear’st thou not God? Be still O soul, 
Aud listen to the thunder roll.’ 


The Heavenly Ruler, then, is your father in heaven. You, as 
children on foreign travel, should hope to return home after a while. 
Is that your hope, venerable Sir? And yours, honourable friends ? 
(turning to the gathering crowd), to go thither?” **To be sure,” 
they reply, “‘but who can go to heaven”? “ Where is the difficulty ”’? 
asks the preacher Wo Kt 


‘The way of heaven is plain; the myriad people will not observe it;’ 
KREARRAE FHS. 


‘Heaven has a shining way, none walk along it, 
Hell has no door, and yet the people throng it.’ 


“The good go to the good place.” “And are none in your hon- 
ourable village good?” “Oh,” they reply, “there are good and bad 
everywhere.” “‘ Indeed,” rejoins the preacher, “ in all foreign countries 
we fear there is none righteous; no, not one, And [ have heard it 
said that in your illustrious land, there are but two: ‘one dead, the 
other not yet born.’” This raises a loud laugh, when by the witness 
of their own proverb all the world is accounted guilty before 
God. 

“Now, my friends,” proceeds the speaker, “ it is sin which makes 
us short-lived. It is sin which has brought death into the world; 
and which fills even the longest life with sorrow. ‘The wages of sin, 
is death.’ It is this which makes us fear we cannot reach our home. 
It is this which makes all men fear death, We all have sin ; and 
gin, as you know, must be punished. Confucius says: ‘If you sin 

against heaven, there is no place for prayer.’ What is to be done? 
You, my venerable friend, are like yon westering sun. Your day is 
far spent. The night cometh. And you my friends, young and old, 
remember your proverb, ‘who can tell in the morning what will 
happen at night?’ Is there no remedy for sin; no salvation, no 
Saviour? Will fasting serve, or penance, or good deeds; a bridge 
repaired, a road re-laid,a rest shade erected? Will it help to join 
the vegetarians? Yet you yourselves exclaim. 


‘ All’s well if once the heart is right, 
What use those cabbage stumps to bite?’ 
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Or does the maxim hold good BMRA ‘If you 


recognise your fault, be sare to repent; if haply you may escape 
destruction.” Can Confucius save you, or Lautsu forgive you? 
or Sah Kyiiéd-meo-ni-veh, he too a foreign sage, could he take 
sin away? No! these are all well-meaning teachers, not saviours. 
Think, my friends; if one of you were to tumble into this canal, and 
I saw you drowning and proceeded to shout and holloa to you, 
and quote Confucius; and exhort you not to drown but to come out; 
and tell you you really ought not to have fallen in. Would it 
help you, would it be of the slightest use? No, no, no! % #% [| Fe 
you cannot exhort a drowning man to the bank; you cannot make 
people good by exhorting them. Bring a rope, a pole, jump in 
yourself, and save the drowning man! And when he is out, and 
recovered, and has dry clothes on; then talk to him, ‘ Don’t tumble 
in again. Walk warily.” Now it is this salvation, this Saviour 
that we declare unto you. ‘ Within the 
four seas all are brethren’ and as your brethren we have come to 
tell you the good news; 4% #@ [a] A?” And from this vantage 
ground, the ‘sweet story of old’ is related plainly, fully, lovingly. 
Jesus, the Son of God, not a western sage, not a foreign Confucius, 
but the Lord of all, gave Himself a ransom for all, outweighing 
in value all the human race, even as a silver dollar exceeds vastly in 
value a small base brass coin. ‘All very good,” shouts out a man 
on the outskirts of the crowd, “all very well; but this doctrine comes 
from abroad ; and it is you foreigners who bring us opium.” “ My 
friend,” interposes the Chinese catechist, “do you buy lucifer matches, 
do you ever use foreign calico? Is it not plain that some foreign 
articles are good and useful. Even supposing Christianity to be 
foreign, which it is not, it is from heaven, yet even so, why reject it 
unheard, untried? Why, you let in Buddhism, a downright foreign 
creed. And see how foolish we Chinese are. Here comes a pedlar, 
with two packs of merchandize ; one beneficial to body and mind, 
and freely distributed to all applicants; the other ruinous to a 
man’s whole being; and yet an article for which a heavy price is 
demanded. For the latter, thousands and millions are willing to 
sacrifice fortune and life; but for the first, few will even stretch out 
a hand to receive it as a ‘gift. Is not this what we are doing ? We 
reject Christianity’s priceless blessings because we fancy it is foreign. 
We accept Buddhism and spend much money to no profit as its 
devotees; and we greedily consume ruinous opium, knowing both 
to be foreign!” “Well, well!” retorts the same critic. “But the 
fact of the matter is this: We in the Central Realm have Confucius, 
Buddha and Lautsu, and you in the West, Jesus!” “ My friend,” 
replies the preacher, “not quite so fast, please. Confucius and these 
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oher sages cannot be compared with Jesus at all. The people of your 
honourable country resemble a man walking along a difficult, narrow, 
dark, and slippery pth, with a precipice on either side, 10,000 feet 
in depth. One false step, and you are over, and no power or resolve 
or device of your own can then save you. As you enter the path 
a friend hands you a lantern ; by using which assiduously you may 
perhaps avoid some of its dangers. This is Confucius. His light is 
his canonical books. Have you always used this light, and the 
candle of your own # JE Z hy?” “No. no,” they all exclaim, 
“none of us have followed fully the doctrine; our consciences give 
tongue sometimes and remind us of our faults.” “Then you are 
already falling into the dark and terrific pit of destruction. All 
Confucius und the sages can do, is to look over the edge cautiously 
and say: ‘I told you so!’ Only the power and wisdom of God can 
save. Christ Jesus is that power. Christ Jesus is that wisdom. 
Remember, my friends, Christianity is not a foreign creed, We 
foreigners are but heralds and letter carriers. The letter, the 
message, comes from heaven. See the setting sun. Is it a Chinese 
or foreign sun?” The crowd laughs. “ We suppose you foreigners in 
the far West catch a few rays from it.” “Certainly we do”, the 
preacher replies. “ Now mark; there are indeed native and foreign 
candles and lamps; but only one Sun. And when the dawn comes 
and the sun is up, blow out your candles. There are also many 
kinds of fans, folding or round; but the free air of heaven is for all. 
When the breeze comes booming and sweeping along, shut up, lay 
down, your fans. So when the doctrine of the Lord Jesus comes, 
and the Holy Spirit’s power, these glimmering specks of light, your 
three-fold religious systems, this feeble movement of the air, cease 
their use. Oh! my friends, my friends, while ye have light believe 
in the Light. Do not be half persuaded. Do not cling still to the 
false and yet only half receive the true. #£ JE 
Do not fii RS Wi FA MR. ‘One foot in this boat, one in that.’ But 
‘venture on Him, venture wholly’. Come, believe in Jesus!” “ Where 
is Jesus?” earnestly asks an old woman seated at a house door within 


hearing. “How must I pray to Him? Is it not true KF BS 
me 3&2?” “Don’t you know,” replies the preacher, “ your common 


saying: BA E = RA wh BW, ‘Three feet over your head is God.’ 
Jesus is God. Everywhere present. In your bedroom, or sitting- 
room, or in the open air, or, if you will come, in His holy House 
of Prayer, you can find Him. Pray, trusting in His merits, and you 
will surely be heard. 4 3 oh MM. No candles are wanted by Him 
who made the great lights of heaven; no incense by Him who made 
the sweet fair flowers in the gardens, and on a thousand hills. 
Trust is the Incense of the Saviour’s Life and Death for you, and 
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you are safe. And asa thankoffering, vive to Him henceforth the 
= ¥ WH WH. not of ‘fish, flesh, and fowl,’ but the lip of truth, the 
uncorrupt life, the clean heart.” “‘ Ah!’ she replies, “but I am 


AE TT ot SF ROT A. ‘with a heart fixed in nature, like the 
rivets in a steel yard.’ Howcan I change? jr 


‘Go shake yon mountain range ! 
Mau’s nature who can change ?’” 


“You are right,” we reply. “You cannot do it. But God can. 
He will give His Holy Spirit if you will ask Him; and through the 
Lord Jesus, you will receive pardon of sin and change of heart and 
life. All your spiritual bank notes, and rosaries, and paper money 
and charms can never help you or your departed friends. (yj BF 
it ROR WE ‘False silver; empty and vain; 
bought with real cash to deceive your ancestors.’ 

But now we are ambassadors for Christ, as though God did 
beseech you through us; we pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye 
reconciled to God. For He hath made Him that knew no sin. to 
be sin for us; that we might be made the righteousness of God in 
Him. And He will lead you safely home.” 

We pause. Tea is brought from several houses; and tracts are 
sold or given away according to the missionary’s discretion. ‘lhe 
sermon is over, the audience are invited to attend the nearest 
mission chapel. The crowd breaks up and the missionary and his 
assistants pass on to preach thus in “other towns and villages 
also,” for “therefore came we forth ”’ 

Let me close with one more Chinese proverb. 

let the Standard fall” Never neglect this supremely important 
work of Evangelization. ‘ Voe mihi! is non evangelizevero.” With 
so great a Captain of our Salvation; with such a Standard raised up 
for us because of the ‘Truth; with such a Gospel, and with such vast 
multitudes yet unevangelized; better wear out than rust out; 
better break down in work and fight, than let the battle flag; 
better spend and be spent in much patience, in afflictions, in 
necessities, in distresses, in tumults if it must be, in labours, in 
watchings. in fastings, in pureness, in long suffering, in kindness, 
in the Holy Ghost, in the word of truth, in the power of God— 
aye, and then as dying, as chastened (the frail but tight stretched 
drum seems ruptured and dumb) but behold we live, we are not 
killed, sorrowful, we always rejoice; the Standard shall not ‘all; 
‘We are more than conquerors through liim who loved us.” 
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Rev. Iap Han-cheong, for Forty Years a Pastor 
in Amoy, China. 


BY REV. P. W. PITCHER, 


RTIY years in 
the ministry 
is an event 
worthy of commem- 
oration in any par- 
ish While in the 
homeland such occa- 
sions may not at- 
tract unusual atten- 
tion from the fact 
of their more fre- 
quent occurrence, it 
becomes a different 
matter in a land 
like China, where up 
to the present time 
such an event has 
been entirely un- 
known. The first 
Chinaman to have 
this distinguished 
honor, so far as we ~ 
have been able to REV. IAP MAN-CHEONG. 

discover, is the subject of this sketch, the Rev. Iap Han-cheong, 
of the American Reformed Church Mission, Amoy. The comple- 
tion of his forty years in the ministry was appropriately celebrated 
at Sio-khe, where his present pastorate is located, on May 6th, 
1908, This was a notable occasion from many points of view. 
In the first place not a vast number of those who have chosen 
the sacred calling, in any country, spend forty years in active 
uninterrupted pastoral service. That one of the sons of Han 
has achieved it is something more than the ordinary. He at 
least has the honor of being the first in all China to occupy 
such a position. In the second place he stands among the very 
first in this great empire of those who have been inducted into the 
office of the ministry of God's Word. For he and the Rev. Lo Tau, 
of the Sin-koe-a church, Amoy (who died a score of years ago), were 
both installed the same day, viz, March 18th, 1864. They were 
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elected, however, a year previous (1863), but allowed to wait a year, 
before ordination, for further preparation. We have been unable to 
discover any native pastorate in China that antedates his. 

If this then be true, he stands in both positions a wnique 
personage in Chinese church history. 

Our Mission recognized the occasion not only by delegating 
its president to represent it at the time, but by presenting Rev. 
lap with two testimonials of its appreciation and affection. The 
first consisted of four silk scrolls illustrative of the universality of 
the esteem that not only our Mission but all other Missions in this 
region bear towards this truly good man. Each banner was about 
seven feet long, and made of crimson and blue silk which, with the 
inscriptions of well merited praise, produced a very pleasing and 
harmonious effect. The second testimonial was of a different type- 
To enable you to better understand its nature let me refer to an 
action of the last Synod that met here in March. At that time 
someone proposed that Pastor Iap’s forty years in the ministry 
should be honored and commemorated by founding a “Iap Memorial 
Fund”, the interest of which should be used by the Domestic 
Missionary Society of Amoy for the propagation of the gospel in 
this region, and at the same time in this way perpetuate the name 
of this venerable and venerated servant of God for all time among 
the churches of the Amoy district. This was unanimously adopted, 
and the individual members of our Mission heartily endorsed it by a 
gift of several hundred dollars Mexican. 

Iap Han-cheong made his entrance into this world in Amoy on 
the 29th of March, 1832. He'was the only child of his parents, whose 
ancestral home was in the village of Ai-a-koe, about forty miles north 
of this port. His schooldays were few indeed, for those happy hours 
were numbered in just one yearanda half. His father being a lumber 
merchant young Iap was set early at work in the shop, just as most 
Chinese boys are, to help fill the family exchequer. It so happened, to 
use a common expression, that this shop was next door to the house 
that the Rev. Dr. J. V. N. Talmage occupied when he began his mis- 
sionary career in Amoy. ‘The chapel also where Dr. Talmage and the 
native preachers were wont to tell the “ old, old story,” was in close 


proximity. The boy’s curiosity often led him to that place, both to 


hear and sce the strange man from across the seas, In this way he 
was brought in touch with “the glad tidings ”—the best news that 


ever came to this world. New impressions began to be made early — 


upon the lad. Though the message he heard, almost daily, in the cha- 
pel, was all very bewildering and absolutely contrary to that which 
he had been taught to believe and reverence, yet he could not 
shake off the feeling that it was the truth. At the same time he 
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well knew that his father would bitterly oppose any step he might 
contemplate taking in regard to accepting it. 

Early in the fifties the “ Little Knife Insurrection” wrought 
havoc in and about Amoy, Iaps father was among the number 
who suffered heavily from its devastation. His property was either 
destroyed or confiscated by the rebels Being rendered homeless © 
and penniless the family for some reason were allowed by Dr. 
Talmage to take refuge in the lower part of his house. In this way 
he was brought in still closer touch with Christianity and with 
that man of God who had been sent to China to proclaim it. The 
relationship thus formed resulted not only in the conversion of this 
lad but of his whole household. Young Iap was the first to take his 
stand for Christ- His new found joy gave him supreme happiness, 
The loss of home was in the moment of his joy forgotten. His new 
found eternal possessions more than compensated for the loss of his © 
worldly goods. We will not stop to dwell on the opposition he at 
first received from his father, nor how he overcame it, and finally 
succeeded in winning both his father and mother to the gospel, nor 
what his joy must have been when he witnessed them both uniting 
by confession of faith in the Lord Jesus Christ with this Tek-chhiu- 
kha (“ Foot of the Bamboos”) church in Amoy,a short time after 
he himself had. 

Soon after his own conversion he was conscious of a call from 
God to devote his life to the ministry. But like so many others he 
silenced it by arguing, and by endeavoring to make himself believe 
that he could be just as useful a Christian in business as in the 
ministry. His Master again led him and made his path very plain. 
For when he was twenty-eight years old he was laid very low with 
a serious illness. For months his life was despaired of. In it all 
he saw the finger of God pointing him to the way he could best 
serve Him. The call therefore which he had heard and heeded not, 
he now resolved, if God spared his life, to obey. 

Three years of preparation followed, part of the time being 
spent in the theological seminary and part out in the field in 
active service. At the age of thirty-one he received and accepted 
the call to the pastorate of the Tek-chhiu-kha church, around whose 


doors he had played in his youth, and where as a young man he had 


given his heart and his life to his Saviour. 

He always felt very keenly the poor preparation he had 
received. But in some way God made it up to him. By diligent 
application, and by much prayer, he became a fairly well educated 
man, and above all a man richly endowed with the Holy Ghost and 
with power. As an expounder of the Worl, he has no peer among 
the native brethren; as a leader and organizer, he is unsurpassed, 
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and as a pioneer and itinerant he is unequalled. Mr. Iap received 
the call to this church in 1863, and at first declined it. He felt 
that he was not fitted for so high an office in the church. Dr. 
Carstairs Douglas, his staunch friend and adviser, urged him to 
consider it a confirmation of that call he had already received from 
above. This he finally consented to do, with the stipulation that 
he should be allowed another year of study. This was granted, 
and as we have already seen his ordination took place on March 
Isth, 1864. He served this church eighteen years, travelling far 
and wide throughout the surrounding district, seeking to plant the 
standards of the cross everywhere. 

In 1883 he received and accepted the call to the Sio khe church, 
located in a much wider field, sixty miles south-west of Amoy. 
He has been even more successful in this parish than he was in his 
former one. From one organization, it has grown to four; from 
four church buildings, to twelve; from a membership of 121, to 3382, 
not taking into account the hundreds of inquirers and adherents, 
or that host that has passed over from the church militant to the 
church triumphant. For twenty years now he has served this church 
well, and still at three score and ten, and one more, he seems as 
hearty and vigorous as he did at sixty. What a happy retrospect 
his must be as he looks back over this wide sweep of forty years in 
the ministry. What changes! What advances! Forty years ago 
there were just two church organizations in this whole region, but 
no native pastors, while the church membership was in the smaller 
hundreds. The number of missionaries engaged in the work could 
be counted on the fingers and thumbs of one’s hands. To-day there 
are at least eighty church organizations, fifty-three of which are self- 
supporting. There are thirty-eight pastors, viz, A. R.C., 12; E. P. 
M., 17; L. M.S., 9, and some 250 other native assistants connected 
with the three Missions. There are more than 6,000 communicants, 
over 3,000 baptized children—China’s hope—and probably a total of 
ten or fifteen thousand adherents. There are seventy-one missionaries, 
not all living in Amoy or Kulangsu islands as they were (those few) 
forty-nine years ago, but located in six principal centers of this 
district, busily engaged in the blessed work. 

The most striking feature, however, of all this work is that of 
self-support. It began along those lines, and it continues to-day 
along those lines. And so it will continue until this whole district is 
won for the Redeemer. In addition to the above we should not for- 
get to mention the seven Mission hospitals, the theological schools, 
the boarding-schools for boys, girls and women, the parochial and 
the primary schools—the total number being something like 150— 
placed so far as possible in the commanding positions of this region. 
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All this and much more is the happy retrospect of this vener- 
able pastor. But across his path not only the sunlight plays; deep, 
heavy shadows also sometimes darken the way. Besides the bitter 
disappointments and failures which come to all alike, three sons 
and two daughters, “young men and women of promise,” were 
taken in the bloom of their young manhood and womanhood. And 
then a few years ago the severest trial of all came when he had 
to part with the companion and sharer in all his joys and successes 
in his life’s work. Mrs. lap wasa rare Christian woman, very refined, 
educated, and exceedingly active in all church work. She was very 
highly esteemed by all, and it was often said that her home was 
the most home-like home in this whole district. 

In China it is the custom to build “memorial archways” along 
the highways to commemorate the merits and virtues of the illus- 
trious dead. Such monuments, however, serve fora timeonly. They 
soon decay and perish. Their inscriptions fade. their beauty soon 
departs. But Pastor lap and his wife have a memorial more lasting 
than these—an everlasting never-perishing testimonial, viz., the 
churches in the Sio-khe valley. Time can never mar this memorial, 
never will it grow old and crumble; its beauty abides new and fresh 
forever on time’s great highway. 


Table of Statistics of the Synod of Amoy, China, a union work 
of the American Reformed Church and the English Presbyterian 
Church Missions. For the year ending 1902 (excepting the list 
of missionaries.) 


I. Foreign Missionaries (1903). 
Clericals— American Mission, 3; E. P. Mission, 7. Total 10> 


Medical ” ” 3* ” ” o* ” 
Unmarried lady missionaries 8 14 en, SY 

18 37 55 

IT. Native Agents. 
Ordained native pastors... 30 
Unordained native assistants ae 125 
LII, Churches and Schools. 

Separate church organizations ove eee 30 
Entirely self-supporting pastorates ... a ee 30 
Number of preaching places ... ios 121 


* (Oue, a lady physician). 
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1903.} STATISTICS OF THE SYNOD OF AMUY. 
Communicants 3,465 
Baptized children 1,822 
Inquirers 2.800 
Adults baptioed and on confession (1902) 259 
Children of the churches ,, 52 
No. of children baptized in 1902 223 

»» parochial schools ,,_ ,, 46 
» «Students i 587 
» deaths of church 209 
Net increase ... 77 

LIV. Native Contributions. 

For pastoral expenses .. $ 6,608.10 
»» Home Missionary Society 998.45 
Thankofferings avi 1,313.00 
Other gifts, for buildings, 10,405.24 
$19,324.79 


V. Institutions independent of the Synod (1902). 


Number of hospitals 
dispensaries* ] 
thevlogical seminaries (union) ... 
students .. 
boys’ academies, (union 
students ... 
native teachers ... hee 
primaryf schools A.R.M., 1 
students .. 
native tence pee 
girls’ boardingt-schools 
A.R.M., 4; E.P.M., 7. 


students »» 295 

» women’s schools 4 

,, teachers ingirls’ schools,, 11 
» Bible women 

Total pamber of male students in all schools ots 

” ” ” female ” ” eee 


i 


* Not in hospitals. 

+ Takes day scholars. 

t One, a kindergarten on Kulangsu (Amoy). 
§ Six of these only occasionally employed. 


A.R.M., 3; E.P.M., 4. Total 7 
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How to retain to the Church the Services of English- 
speaking Chinese Christians, 
BY F. 8. BROCKMAN. 
(Concluded from p. 329, July number). 


N the second place this lack of men is due in some cases 
to the improper adjustment of the educational and evangel- 
istic work. Instead of being two related parts of one 

organized whole, they are considered independent. ‘This brings 
disappointment to both educational and evangelistic missionary ; 
to the educational missionary, because the men whom he has trained 
for years cannot be employed in mission work on account of a policy 
which to him is mistaken ; to the evangelistic missionary, because he 
is handicapped in his work for lack of trained men. This mutual 
disappointment is apt to grow into a want of sympathy. The one 
is tempted to believe that he alone is doing the work of God and 
that the college is a necessary evil, an unapostolic, not to say un- 
Christian appendage to real missionary work; the other that his 
students will not be given a fair opportunity in the ministry. — 
We have not infrequently an example of this lack of adjustment 
in the different standard of living in the college and in the ministry. 
The college supplies the student with fairly good food and a room that 
is sanitary and places him generally under conditions which create a 
demand for better living than is possible to the native minister 
to obtuin on the salary given by the Mission. The evangelistic 
missionaries do not see their way clear to raise the standard of 
living and the educational missionaries cannot lower it. It is like 
a mill well equipped with improved machinery grinding fine flour 
and throwing it into the passing stream, while the hungry crowd 
without is insufficiently provided with food. ‘The devil has invented 
few more effective agencies for retarding the progress of God's 
kingdom than this separation of the educational and evangelistic 
work. It is evident that no educational institution can do the 
best work for a mission unless that mission is agreed as to the 
necessity and functions of that institution. 

Third. This lack of men is occasioned in some instances 
by the fact that the primary purpose of the college is to reach the 
higher classes. The college may be justified on this ground. Until 
the founding of Duff's College in Calcutta the Hindu class had been 
unmoved by missionary effort, and at the General Conference in 
London in 1888 it was said, without contradiction, that no Hindu 
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had been brought to a faith in Christ except through the inflnence 
of a missionary college. The splendid evangelistic work done by 
the Doshisha in Japan and the influence of some of our institutions 
in China show that, considered merely as as an evangelistic agency, 
the missionary college is a great force. But the dominance of this 
purpose of the college to evangelize a certain class militates 
against its influencing men to enter the ministry. The students 
are drawn mainly from non-Christian homes, and those from Chris- 
tian families, where the ranks of the ministry are naturally recruited, 
are shut out. The spiritual tone of the institution is lowered 
by the preponderance of men from heathen homes. As a missionary 
of long experience describes it: ‘‘ Their sordid conversation and 
worldly influence give a momentum dollar-ward to the school 
which it becomes practically impossible to arrest.” Again, because 
of the increased expenses for a higher standard of living the 
Christians who do enter often incur debts which it is not possible 
for them to pay unless they accept lucrative positions. 

The purpose in some institutions is somewhat different from 
the above. English is taught, first, to give to the sons of Christians 
an independent livelihood, and, second, to attract those young men 
who wish to enter the telegraph and post-office services or some 
commercial pursuit. A missionary institution of this character can 
be justified on the same grounds as industrial education can. Such 
an institution may have an important bearing upon self-support, 
But we might as well expect ministers from a school of technol- 
ogy ora commercial college as from such institutions. It is folly 
to found an institution to fit men for one line of effort and then 
blame it for not yielding men desirous of entering another line, 
One college president aptly says: “A college will do what it is 
meant to do.”’ If one studies the history of those colleges and 
universities which have filled the ranks of the ministry, institu- 
tions like Oxford, Cambridge, Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, he will 
find that the primary purpose in their founding was the raising up 
of a Christian ministry. 

We are not to understand that candidates for the ministry are 
only to be expected from those institutions, whose sole purpose is 
to educate ministers. An institution may purpose to give a sound 
and liberal education, fitting men for all professions alike, but taking 
care to create and maintain in the institution an atmosphere of 
Christian culture, favorable to the appreciation of the claims of 
the ministry. Such is the character of the denominational college 
in America. In such an institution whatever will tend to poison 
this atmosphere will be excluded. Students from heathen homes, 


however much that may add to the influence or income of a college, 
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or however much help the college may be to them, will not be 
admitted in disproportionate numbers. The use of the college as 
a place to gather a smattering of English for commercial purposes 
will be discouraged. On the other hand, every influence which 
tends to prepare the heart for the reception of a call to the 
ministry will be welcomed. The course of study, while sacrificing 
nothing in scholarship, will give an emphatic place to Bible study. 
The teaching of the Bible and kindred books will not be delegated 
to those of the least experience and power, but will be done by the 
president of the college and his ablest associates, Delicately and 
tactfully opportunities will be found almost daily by each 
member of the faculty to show his respect for the ministry or the 
unparallelled opportunity it offers for the service. The feeling will 
gradually permeate the student body that the faculty largely 
measures the success of the institution by the number of men who 
enter Christian work. The most honored alumni will not be those 
who have gained official recognition or who have made money, but 
rather those who have despised such things for a life of self-sacrifice. 
The advancement of the kingdom of God will be constantly held 
before the students as the one enterprise most worthy of the efforts 
of educated young men. The thoughts, prayers and expectations 
of the whole mission also will be centered upon the college as a 
source of supply for an educated ministry, and it will not be 
disappointed. 

Let us next glance at some fundamental principles to be 
observed in the solution of the question. 

First, The question must be faced in the spirit of largest 
charity. Some of the students who have finished in these institu- 
tions are young men and egotistical. Large patience will be needed 
in dealing with them. . 

Second. The English-speaking Chinese young men, the native 
church, and the missionary body must solve it together. The 
question cannot be solved if the young men themselves are consid- 
ered a negligible quantity in its solution, Chinese nature is not 
communicative, and every means must be used to hold the confidence 
of the young men and have them make a statement of the — 
ties as they see them. 

Third. We must not hope to remove temptation but rather to 
create a spirit which will overcome temptation. We cannot buy a 
ministry with money. We are not to take them out of the world 
but make them superior to the world. 

Fourth. The church cannot take the stand of discouraging 
the largest outlook and widest culture on the part of the ministry. 
Whatever may be the solution of this question, it does not lie in 
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limiting culture. We are not to fill the ranks of the fittest calling 
with those fitted for nothing else. In order to tame the eagle 
whom God has taught to blow his breath upon the sun, we do not 
need to break his wings and set him upon a dunghill. No talents 
are too rich, no culture too splendid, no outlook too wide for the 
minister of Jesus Christ, whether he be Chinese or foreign. 


IV. Inaddition to any which have already been made let us 
further consider some practical suggestions as to how we may hold — 


the services of the English-speaking native Christians. 

First. We must show that the ministry affords a field for the 
fullest exercise of every highest gift. To do this means that the 
highest gifts will be called for and recognized. The president of one 
college who has not been able to lead many of his students to enter 
the ministry writes saying: “ We cannot expect an educated man 


to think much of a calling which he has been taught to believe an 


uneducated farmer can follow with as much hope of success as him- 
self. I know of one very large mission where the uneducated farmer 
would have the preference. Let worth and good service meet with 
the recognition they would have in other callings. In our Mission, 
for example, the only hope for an increase in salary is an increase 
in the number of the children. A man serving a church of four 
hundred members gets no more than a man serving a church of 
three members.” Such a policy was possibly best when only 
men of the same grade of culture and demands were coming 
into the ministry, but the missionaries in their educational work 
have created another grade of men, and former methods must be 
changed in this matter to meet the conditions which the missionaries 
themselves have brought into being. 

Second. This means that a careful consideration must be given 
to the question of an adequate support in the Christian ministry- 
There is a widespread conviction among missionaries that the 
allurements of wealth alone are keeping English-speaking young 
men from the ministry. The facts do not bear out this belief. 
Here is the testimony of the president of a college in which 
English has been taught for a number of years: 

“We have been graduating students for ten years, and have 
graduated twenty-eight students. Out of this twenty-eight all of 
them study English, and all of them had been disciplined to 
another business, have been prepared to enter business at a salary of 
about fifteen Taels a month for the first year, twenty Taels for 
the second year and twenty-five Taels for the third year. Some 
have had much better offers. Twenty out of the twenty-eight have 
entered the church to preach the gospel or to teach the gospel; 
some of them on a salary of three Taels a month, May I call 
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attention to one or two of these? One of them, when graduated, 
was offered $40 a month. He accepted a position in the church 
and began preaching on three ounces of silvera month. Another, . 
instead of entering the Customs’ service, preached for two or three 
years on a salary of five or six Taels a month, and after that he 
requested us to allow him to teach English, which he was perfectly 


- competent to do, to the families of the officials, where he could 


earn his own living and he would preach for nothing. He preached 
for nothing. The first year that he began preaching and teaching 
he subscribed ten Taels toward the building of our church, twenty 
towards the building of our dispensary and collected from his official 
friends enough to complete the building of the dispensary. A 
brother of this young man began teaching for five ounces of silver 
per month. After a short time he requested one hour a day to 
teach English. Then he brought the thirty Taels which had been 
given him for his extra hour a day and turned it into the treasury.” 
The same president gives a number of other instances equally 
striking, but which it is not necessary to mention. The principal 
of another institution wrote me recently saying: “I told the man 
in charge of the post office in our city the other day that I could 
only let him have our leavings. All of our best men prefer to go 
with*us for five and half dollars a month to entering the Customs. ” 
We have noticed in the statistics given in the beginning of 
this paper that there is mo lack of English-speaking young men 
in Christian schools as teachers, and yet most of these men are 
working for less salaries than they could earn elsewhere. Chinese 
young men may not have the aggressive heroism of the English 


and American which would make them good missionaries amidst 


the hardships of the American North-west or the Klondyke. They 
may not have that resourcefulness, independence and initiative 
that make the splendid home missionary out of the Anglo-Saxon; 
but for the quieter virtues of endurance and self-abnegation, who 
knows their superior? In order to hold them in the ministry we 
need not appeal to their love of money. It is death to the ministry 
when we do it; we have opened the vial of their fiercest passion ; 
we are doing what Jesus Christ never did; we are working 
absolutely contrary to the fundamental laws of the kingdom of 
God. A wonderfully suggestive definition of life is this: “ Human 
life is a device of God for training His children in the uselfish use 
of power.” We must teach prospective ministers to look upon their 
lives as an unselfish expenditure of God-given power. For once 
make the allurement of the ministry the allurement of comfort, 
ease, or wealth, and we have closed up every fountain of the 
minister's power. 
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But, on the other hand, and there is another hand, we must be 
reasonable. We must not put burdens on these young men which 
we would not lift. We have said that human life is a device for 
training men in an unselfish use of power. But money is a low 
form of power. God has entrusted us missionaries with enough 
money, 80 that we are free for the expenditure of our higher powers 
—our spiritual powers. Perhaps one thing which dissatisfies some of 
our Chinese brethren, although they may not have clearly analyzed 
it in their own mind, is thatin the ministry they feel so ground 
down by poverty that they do not manifest the highest powers 
which are in them. May it not be that it is not so much the 
ability to make higher salaries elsewhere that makes our educated 
natives ask for more pay, as it is the consciousness of these new 
powers which Jesus Christ has awakened within them, and their 
God-given instinct that these powers, social and intellectual as well 
as spiritual, must have their fullest exercise ? 

We need to bear in mind that the low salaries of China are 
not the product of Christianity, but of heathenism, and the ability 
to live on five or six Mexicans per month is not the result ofa 
laudable economy unknown to Christian countries, so much as it 
is the result of a degradation of manhood to the level of beasts. 
The church is responsible for the knowledge of a better way of 
living. We have created the desire for a clean house, clean cloth- 
ing, healthful food, and beoks, on the part of our educated young 
men. Shall we implant this desire for six or eight years and take 
the rest of the man’s life in trying to squelch it ? 

But some one says: How about self-support ? You have inde- 
finitely postponed that. Not so. There is an idea that the divine 
program of Christianity is, first, a self-supporting church among 
the poorest. Second, an extension to the smaller shop-keepers, 
Third, to the farmers. Fourth, to the merchants. Fifth, to the 
higher class. But there is nothing in the Old Testament, or in 
the New Testament Church History that justifies us in laying 
down this as God’s only plan of werking. Abraham was 
chosen of God, but he was not a pauper, nor did God make 
him one. Moses was taken ont of a king’s house. Isaiah 
belonged te the royalty. David kept his father’s sheep, not a 
- neighbour’s. Jeremiah and Daniel consorted with kings and 
princes, both in Israel and heathen nations, and from this 
pedestal wielded a mighty influence. Job was not poverty 
stricken when first we see God dealing with him, nor when God 
finally left him. And in the New Testament the mission of Jesus 
. Christ was no colossal charity. We have rung the changes on 
those poor fishermen of Galilee until I imagine Peter, James, and 
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John would not know themselves clothed in the tattered rags in 
which we are pleased to picture them. Mary broke the costliest 
ointment on our Lord’s head. Joseph bought His tomb. Mark’s 
mother probably owned her own home in Jerusalem, Apollos was 
an eloquent university man. Paul, learned and probably rich, was 
His greatest apostle. Barnabas sold his possessions, which were 
at. It was a sign that Jesus was the Christ that even the 
poor had the gospel preached to them and not that only they 
should hear it. We have not come to China as a mission to 
the submerged tenth. We have come as apostles of truth to a 
mighty empire, to the great and the small, to the rich and the 
poor, and if we had a native ministry which could appeal to a 
different class of men than most of them are now appealing to, would 
not the day of self-support be hastened beyond what we dare to 
hope ? Is there not a feeling out for something better on the part 
of the well-to-do, the more intelligent, just as really as there is on 
the part of the lowest classes? Do not we have a mission to the man 
who can pay a hundred dollars a year to the church just as really 
as to the one who pays one hundred cash? There is nothing so 
costly as cheap men. Let us have a higher grade of men. We shall 
have a higher grade of church-membership. Is it not true that 
nothing more stands in the way of self-support than some of our 
native clergy? I do not mean to say that English is the only thing 
lacking, but what I do contend for is that we must not turn down 
better men because better must have a little more to live upon than 
poor men. 
| Third. Let us win these men to ourselves as well as to our 
cause. Such was our Lord’s way. How dimly they suspected at 
the beginning the nature and the claims of the kingdom of God, 
It was not for this that they followed Him, but they found a person- 
ality so winning that the charm of it held them by bonds stronger 
than death. They were happy in His presence, miserable away from 
Him. They were loyal to Him, to nothing else. This loyalty 
silenced all their doubts as to His mission. 

Such has been the secret of every great leader. It was so 
with Duff in India, Verbeck, Moody, and Drummond. With what 
affection the elders of Ephesus hung weeping upon the neck of 
Paul. Is there such affection between us and our native fellow- 
workers? And yet has anyone seen any more loyal friends than 
the Chinese? Is it not a national characteristic of theirs to 
demand some one to look to, to lean on, sume one to stand by them ? 
Perhaps it is an outgrowth of their clan organization and their 
strong family ties. We are prone tocall it a national weakness. 
It is also for us a source of strength. Ifa Chinese attaches himself 
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to you, your displeasure is his greatest punishment, your approval 
his largest reward. You can lead him anywhere. I have thought 
ofttimes, if He were here, He who drew all men unto Him; what 
loyal friends He would have in Ma and Ching and Sen and Chu, 
these same men who are so quick to leave us. How their hearts have 
suffered many times in loneliness) We have not come to suffer 
with them. How often they have been in doubt and found as 
absorbed in other things with no time to advise them How 
different it would have been with Him. How His loving anxiety 
would have discovered even their secret thoughts and broken down 
their natural reserve. And yet His means of winning men to Him- 
self were most practical and easy of imitation. 

He took a deep personal interest in each one. His devotion to 
them was intense. 

Those of us who are in open ports, and this is where the Eng- 
lish-speaking Chinese are in largest numbers, are apt to become 
separated in our social life from the Chinese and meet them simply 
in a professional way. We ought to study how to keep in intimate 
touch with the young men who show promise of entering the ministry. 
They should be invited often to homes, to meals, and to social 
gatherings. We should, if possible, visit their homes. We should 
take a close and personal interest in all the affairs of their life, how- 
ever trivial at times they may seem. We should strive by every 
means to win their confidence. 

Fourth. We should initiate these young men into the work 
of soul winning. This, too, was our Lord’s method. He took the 
twelve with Him preaching, and after they had listened much to 
Him and seen Him crowd into days the work of months, seen 
Him rising early in the morning and hastening off to be alone with 
the Father, seen the wonderful manifestations of His power in the 
curing of disease and the redeeming of fallen life, He then sent 
them out They came back full of joy, and He listened eagerly to 
the story of their achievements, encouraged them here and warned 
them there and lifted their hopes everywhere. Ought it not to be 
the part of every teacher in an Anglu-Chinese college to go out for 
part of the year with a chosen body of students in evangelistic 
work? Ought he not to be their leader in personal effort for souls ? 


Let him teach them the secret of winning men and then no prospects © 


of wealth will attract them. Soul-winning is the most intoxicating 
work onearth. Everything else is tame after one has had a taste 
of that. Let us not say the educational missionary has no time. 
‘Has he time to do anything else until this is done? If the purpose 
of the institution is primarily to train men for Christian work he 


will be dissatisfied until this is accomplished. And should not our 
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evangelistic missionaries take young men out with them, even before 
these young men have decided upon their life work, and give them 
a taste of soul-winning ‘ | 

Fifth. The claims of the ministry and other Christian callings 
should be forcibly and continuously brought to bear upon the 
students in our Christian colleges. The results of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement in Christian lands is most instructive here. A 
similar campaign of education and of earnest presentation should be 
carried on in our missionary colleges in China. The time perhaps is 
not ready yet for asking men to sign declarations declaring their 
purpose to enter the Christian ministry, but practically all of the 
other work of the Student Volunteer Movement in home lands 
could be brought to bear upon the students in our missionary col- 
leges. India has had gratifying results from this kind of work 
within the past few years. 

Sixth. Let us pray unceasingly and definitely that God will put 
these men into the harvest field. How pathetic is that scene of the 
Son of Man looking out upon the crowds and then upon the small 
band of workers and crying out, “ The fields are white unto the 
harvest, but the labourers are few.” Into the fellowship of His 
suffering in this matter we have all entered. He there gave one 
remedy for the state of affairs. “Pray ye therefore the Lord of 
harvest that He will send forth laborers.” 

“T found that a spirit of speculation and doubt had come into 
the school. When the week of prayer came, it passed without any 
special results, and we held it over a second week, but no result came. 
Then a little band of perhaps ten held on, praying daily. The first 
part of February I felt prompted to write a letter stating the 
spiritual condition of the school and of the needs and asking for 
special prayer for the outpouring of God’s Spirit upon the school. I 
made forty copies of it and sent them to most of our colleges and 
theological seminaries in the United States. The weeks wore on, 
and there was no sign here. The little band of praying ones had 
increased to half a dozen. On Sabbath, the 16th of March 1883, in 
the afternoon and evening an invisible influence struck the school. 
None of the teachers knew of it until the next morning. But of — 
the about one hundred and fifty young men in the school very few 
closed their eyes in sleep that night. Almost every room was filled 
with men crying to God for mercy. The professing Christians were 
at first under the deepest conviction of sin. This experience lasted 
a week. The whole movement was to human eye spontaneous. All 
but four or five who were in the school passed through this ex- 
perience, and the work spread from our school to the churches in 
this part of Japan. About the middle of April answers to my letters 
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came, and they told us that on March 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 
17th, and on, companies were praying for the outpouring of the Spirit 
on the Doshisha, some of them saying that they were praying 
with strong crying and tears.” : 

Just such testimonies as this of Dr. Davis might be mult ipli- 
ed indefinitely from missionary experience. 


Zn Memoriam. 


MRS. TIMOTHY RICHARD. (Née Mary Martin.) 
BY DR. JOS. EDKINS. 


Mrs. Richard was a highly respected and beloved member of the 
missionary band in China. She has been called away to her eternal 
rest after twenty-seven years of unwearied labour in Christ’s service in 
the land of Confucius. Her ten volumes of Christian biographies and 
other works remain for the instruction of the general reader, now that 
the appetite for Western knowledge is thoroughly awakened, and for the 
edification of the Christian church in China which is at the present 
time extending so rapidly. Mary Martin’s father was a city missionary 
in Edinburgh, in which lovely city on the banks of the Firth of Forth 
she was born in 1843. She was the daughter of a wissionary, and she 
inherited his missionary spirit ; the disposition to become a missionary is 
transmitted just as other mental and moral qualities are traceable to 
an ancestor in many cases. This fact may have something to do with 
the call to be a missionary to which Mrs. Richard felt obliged to 
respond. Heredity goes back into former generations, and nove of us 
know exactly how much we owe to our forefathers and our ancestral 
mothers. 

Among the Martins whose character have adorned the missionary 
- roll in China a very distinguished one is that of Dr. William Martin, 
who traces his descent from a French family. His brother Samuel 
Jaboured faithfully for many years at Ningpo. Mary Martin comes next, 
In early years she developed intellectual power combined with piety. 
When she was fourteen she was made assistant teacher in a normal school. 
At twenty-two she went to Landisfarne as governess in a family and 
also taught in a school near Perth. When twenty-seven she becaine one 
of the governesses in the Merchant Company’s College schools in Edinburgh, 
Here she remained for six years, when she offered herself as a missionary 
for China in connection with the United Presbyterian Missionary Society 
of Scotland, In 1876 she joined Dr. Williamson at Chefvo and applied 
herself to the study of the Chinese language. She soon had charge of a 
school and visited the neighbouring villages, accompanied by a Bible 
woman. The guod effect of long training and experience now began to 
= Whatever she undertook, was done with an experienced eye and 
hand. 

At Chefoo Miss Martin was attacked by fever. On her reco- 
very Rev. Timothy Richard wrote her a congratulatory letter. This 
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led to a correspondence which terminated in their marriage. They 
went together to the chief city of the province of Shansi, to Tui- 
uen-fu. 

: This city was the home of Mr. and Mrs. Richard for eight years, 
and here their four daughters were born. There were at that time in the 
city about two hundred Mahommedan families with a mosque and three 
Ah-hungs. There were in Shansi about three foreign Roman Catholic 
missionaries, a bishop and sixteen native priests. In Tai-yuen-fu there 
were six hundred native Christians of the Roman Catholic type and 
about two thousand in the villages. The eastern part of the city is very 
thickly populated. In the south-eastern angle is an imperial palace called 
Wan-show-kung, to be used if the Emperor should at any time arrive. 
It is empty, except that an imperial tablet is kept in one room to he 
worshipped by the high officers at the winter solstice. There are eight 
gates to the inner city and three to the outer. There is a lofty tower at 
each corner of the city wall. The streets are about sixty feet wide. 
Their appearance resembles those of Peking, except in regard to the 
peculiar shop architecture seen in the metropolis as a characteristic 
feature. The mountairs are much nearer to the city than in Peking 
and the mountain scenery in the neighbourhood of the city gives to 
Tai-yuen-fu an advantage over Peking, where the hills are ovly reached 
after an eight or ten miles’ ride. 

While residing in this city Mrs. Richard soon began a series of 
Christian biographies which form a sort of ecclesiastical history, beginning 
with the lives of the apostles and ending with Spurgeon, Moody, Sankey, 
Miss Willard, Barnardo and other well known orators and philanthropists 
of the nineteenth century. This is a very successful series of books, full 
of interesting incidents, told in a flowing, easy colloquial style. Here 
the reader may learn about Wiclif, Luther, and Hanssachs] who helped 
the Protestant cause in the days of Luther by his verses. Jiere he may 
learn about Francis d’Assisi, Bunyan, Dominic, Augustine, Wesley, 
and Whitefield. 

A friend writes: Mrs. Richard was a woman of unusual ability, of 
_wonderful energy and deeply devoted to the work of blessing and 
elevating her sisters in China. She will be held in grateful remembrance 
by hundreds to whom she has given a higher vision of the possibilities 
of life than their own sages could teach them, and has led them to 
desire that holiness and perfection of character which is to be obtained 
only by a living faith in the Saviour of mankind. 

Five friends unite in saying: We five approach the outskirts of 
your measureless sorrow with uncovered heads and aching hearts 
that we may commend you and your motherless daughters to the 
loving care uf Him who slumbers not nor sleeps and whose compassions 
never fail. 

She has passed from unstinted, never spared, unselfish service 
to those higher ministries to the heirs of salvation which cunstitute 
the heaven appointed oSice of such as she. Every worker’s heart in 
China enshrines her funeral urn and is made truer and stronger by 
the memory of her radiant life and victorious death. 

In one of Mrs. Richard’s letters she says: What a time of dis- 
cipline this whole life of ours; and what infinite pains our loving 
Father takes to mould us after the pattern He has planned for us. 
a, you and I yield ourselves completely up to His fashioning 
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A friend writes :-— 


Even death is nothing more 
Than the opening of a door, 
Through which men pass away 
As stars into the day, 
And we who are not blinded by the light, 
Cry ‘* They are lost in night!” 
Thus ever near or far 
Life seems but where we are, 
Yet those to whom we bid good. bye 
Have found that death is not to die, 
As she departing from an earthly strife 
Gioes hence from life to life ; 

G Nor dark nor silent would the distance be 
Could we but hear and see. 


Another says : She was a living epistle, a very saint of God. Another 
says: I shall miss her sorely, and her secret influence will always remain 
with me, helping me to a nobler, more unselfish and helpful life. 
Another says: Wondering that you and yours should have such sorrow, 
those words flashed into my mind, gold must be tried by fire. Another 
says: Her life was lived on a high plane. She brought down much of 
heaven into this world and left it here. May the thought of how great 
a help she has been to us all and to China, and our thankfulness for it, 
steal into your heart and dull so far as may be the edge of your keen 
pain. Another says: Mrs. Richard just lived for others. She was such 
a good, more than good, woman. It does seem as if I could have been 
spared so much better, for I have done nothing in the world to make it 
happier. Yet she is supremely happy now, because her reward is great. 
Another says: A beautiful, consecrated, devoted woman is Mrs. Richard. 
For our sakes I am sorry she must soon leave us. Earth will be poorer, 
but what a treasure heaven will gain. Another says: She was one of 
the powers for good in Shanghai, both among the strangers from afar 
and among the Chinese who were so dear to her. 

Very real must have been the spiritual and intellectual excellence 
which called forth unasked such testimonies as these. 

Still another says: She was an ideal missionary wife ; enthusiastic, 
devout, ..apable, Joyal to her husband’s plans and work. I hope you 
may have the joy of seeing one or other of your accomplished daughters 
ready to continue what their mother so splendidly began. 

Not only did she tell the Chinese very fully about Dwight L. Moody 
and his work, but she translated too the Dairyman’s Daughter. 

Among her gifts that of music was a very conspicuous one. She 
understood the theory and practice of music. Amyot touk the lead in his 
treatise on Chinese music, and he was followed by musical authors on the 
history of the art. It is from him that they have derived what 
they say on Chinese music. Amyot was an enthusiast, and he believed 
that Pythagoras came to China by way of India and learned music 
from the Chinese. Now the opposite of this is true. Music came to China 
from the West. First they learned the five notes—kung, shang, ki, chi, yii— 
which, says Amyot, are our fa, sol, la, do, re.* They added two sounds— 
mi and si—thus completing the octave.’ But Amyot failed to notice 
that the full octave of sounds was only included in their musie by the 
Chinese in the T'ang dynasty. Mrs. Richard has given two examples 
in her article on Chinese music of Indian Buddhist chants and she 


* Mrs Richard says thev are do, re, mi, sol, la, 
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has shown that the Chinese kung che system, equivalent to our Weatern 
solfa, was first introduced in the northern Liau dynasty and that 
modern music in China really dates from the Tang dynasty. 

There is a passage which says: Her sun has gone down while it is 
yet day ; and another which speaks of the people as saying when they saw 
the works and heard the teaching of Christ, He doeth all things well. 
The path of the just is as the shining light that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day; so it was with our lost friend. After 
leaving Tai-yuen-fu with its schools and its work among women, Christian 

‘ and heathen, in the hands of others, Mrs. Richard worked for a time in 
Peking and Tientsin. 

When in Peking she taught English in some high families and also 
to some members of the Japanese Legation. Of their own accord the 
Japanese wished to study the New Testament. The result was that they 
asked for baptism. With the consent of the Japanese Minister they were 
admitted to receive this cite. 

These baptisms must be set down to the self evidencing force of the 
divine word, and when such conversions occur they show that the 
power of the gospel to change the hearts of men remains in all its 
pristine freshness. We can do without miracles while we have hearts 
changed and notorious sinners brought to God, 

Mrs. Richard gave a lecture on Folklore at one of the meetings of 
the Asiatic Society. This was a subject on which she was well qualified 
to write, because she saw so much of Chinese life, especially in the great 
cities—Tai-yuen, Peking, Tientsin, and Shanghai. When she came to 
Shanghai in 1891 she was of great assistance to Dr. Richard in Secretarial 
work. He became the Secretary of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Christian and General Knowledge in China. This Society was founded 
on the lines of the society for India. I had joined the committee two 
years before, and when the question who should be asked to be Secretary 
came up for consideration I proposed Dr. Richard. To this the Com- 
mittee agreed unanimously. It so happened that Dr, Richard was 
prevented by fever, caught while administering famine relief, from 
accepting the invitation of the Shantung Baptist missionaries to rejoin 
their band. Medical advice forbade his compliance, and thus the way 
was open for us in Shanghai to obtain his help as Secretary of the 
Diffusion Society. We were aided by Dr. Glover, of Bristol, and 
Rev. T. M. Morris, of Ipswich, who came out as a deputation from 
the Baptist Missionary Society. They strongly recommended that 
Dr. Richard should be supported by his Society in undertaking this 
work, 

A new avenue was thus opened for Mrs. Richard to engage in 
much useful work in Shanghai. She became co-editor of Woman’s Work in 
the Far East. She aided Dr. Richard in editing the Messenger while 
| was absent in England. She became editor of the Fast of Asia in the 
first numbers, She assisted the Woman’s Union Mission in their school 
work. A high class girls’ school was started by the Reformers in 1898, 
1899, and she was made a director and sole foreign inspector, Also 
she continuéd to teach English in some high families up to her last 
illness, When urged to spare herself, she said: I am never so happy 
as when I have plenty todo. There will be time enough to rest by and 
by. Now the workers are so few. She had the opportunity in Shanghai 
of seeing her books neatly printed with a large variety of good por- 
traits and interesting views of world famed objects. Her musical 
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knowledge was made good use of and much: appreciated by our audiences 
in Shangbai and repeated befure another by request. 

She had printed How to pass the Great Examination, a tract for free 
distribution to candidates for degrees. She rendered into Chinese part 
of Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Living, Lord Northbrook’s Sayings of Jesus, 
Professor Goodspeed’s Messianic Hopes of the Jews, the words in 
Handel’s Messiah, and the anthems in the congregational hymn book, 
a Chinese tune book in Chinese notation, a dialogue on what a true 
Christian does, aud parallel passages in the Bible and iu the Chinese 
Classics. 

FAREWELL. 


Her soul has gone to reach the world on high, 
As « bright star she shines in yonder sky. 

Her fair example she has left behind, 

Her sense of duty, and her nature kind. 

Her diligence, her faith working by love, 

All her affections set. on things above. 

We will not, no ! we will not, e’er forget 

How we as Christian pilgrims often wet, 

And how with her we had sweet converse, too, 
Because she was a faithful friend and true. 
She lived a valiant soldier of the cross, 

She struggled counting earthly things but loss. 
Her children will arise to call her blest ; 

Who would revall her from her heavenly rest ? 


Educational Department. 


~ 


Rev. J. A. Sunssy, Heitor. 


Conducted iu the interests of the ‘* Educational Association of China.” — 


Ningpo Romanization. 


a} 1851, at Ningpo, Rev. W. A. P. Martin showed to Messrs. 
Cobbold, Gough, and Russell a note written in Roman letters 
by a Chinese teacher to whom Mr. Martin had given some 
instruction in this form of recording Chinese sounds. These gen- 
tlemen interested others in the subject ; Messrs. Cobbold and Russell 
suggested the system of initials and finals borrowed from a rough 
kind of spelling found in Chinese dictionaries,—a form of spelling 
which had been introduced by the Buddhists from India; and thus 
the system of Romanization which has been so successful in N ing po 
was fairly launched. | 
As far as the writer has been able to learn, this was the first 
attempt to introduce Romanization to the Chinese; but the use- 
fulness of this kind of writing seems to have been recognized at 
once in other places ; for as early as 1853 an edition of the Gospel 
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of John in Shanghai Romanized vernacular was published in 
London, and in the same year one of the Gospels was published in 
the vernacular of Amoy. While in Shanghai the character col- 
loquial has succeeded better than the Romanized, in both Ningpo 
and Amoy the success of the Romanized has been most marked, 
and no character colloquial has come into competition with it. 


Initials. 


F The Ningpo and Shanghai systems are essentially the same, and one 
. who has learned one can easily learn the othe~. The initials are divided 
t into an upper and lower series ; the upper being sub-divided into non- 
¥ aspirates and aspirates. 
Upper Series. (a) The Non-Aspirates are—p, t, ts, c, s, my, 
ng, k, ky, kr, 2, and %, 
| A curved line above a letter indicates that it belongs to the upper, 
as distinguished from the lower series—which is indicated by the same 
letter without this mark, As in Shanghai, pure vowel initials belong 
tu the upper series, 

c has nearly the same sound as és, 

Initial has nearly the sound of y in vineyard, and its consonanted 
value is nearly the same as that of the initial 7. _ 

(6) Aspirates are—p*‘, f, t‘, ts‘ sh, k5 ky, kw‘, ky‘=ch in church, 


and hw. 
sh=s slightly aspirated. In Shanghai these syllables would be 
unaspirated. 
{ The other initials are pronounced as in Shanghai, the aspirate sign 


‘3 (‘) taking the place of Shanghai’s h when not initial, It will be noticed 
4 that in the combinabion fro‘ the aspirate is written (but not pronounced) 
after the W. Shanghai uses Az. 

Lower Series. These initials are, with a few exceptions, pro- 
+ nounced as in Shanghai. They are—d, m, v, d, dz, dj, 1, n, ny, ng, g, yy, 
, j, gw, y and w. The lower vowel initials, indicated by an inverted 
comma (‘) written before the initial, belong to this series. 

dj is a sound nearly like that of dz, 

gy is nearly the same as 7 in pug. 

j is a sound between that of 7 and :. 


Finals. 


1. The Vowet EnpInGs are—a, ao, arc, ¢, i, 0, 6, 6, u, ti, ia, 
VU. 

2. The Eypines are —/(a) aen, en, in, dn, un, tin, iaen 
and in,—in which » is not sounded, but imparts a nasal quality to the 
preceding vowel, 

(b) ang, eng, ing, dng, ong, tang, ting, tiong, tiéng,—in which 
ng has the sound of ng in song or of the French x in bon. 

3. The Asrupr EnpINGs are—ah, eh, ih, oh, 6h, iiih, oh, 
f iah. A is the sign of the jih sing A JB, aud the preceding vowel is 
| pronounced in a short, abrupt manner. 
In Ningpo there is no clear distinction between the sounds repre- 
sented in Shanghai by ak and ah. 
This is also true of oh and dh (Shanghai ok and auh). 
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The sounds of the vowels are :— 

a as in far. 

ao between a7 as in Jaw and om as in com. 

ae between a iv mare and ain man. 

e as in prey: befure h e asin pet: before ng it often approaches » 


in fun. 

eo is a diphthong beginning with e¢ as in err and ending with 
an o sound, 

i as In caprice, 

o as in note. 

6 as ow in ought. 

0 as in German konig. 

wu as oo in too, but modified when followed by n. 

u as in French verti, but modified when followed by ». 

ia, iao, iu=short é pronounced lightly and followed by @, ao and 
wv with powers as above. 


Doh-ytiong-go. 
These (initials wsed alone) are—ts, ts‘, dz, s, z, m, m, ng, r: they 


are pronounced as in Shanghai,—the first five being followed by the 
vowel sound in the second syllable of able, prolonged. : 


Tones. 


There are eight tones, four belonging to the upper and two to the 
lower series. They are not marked in any ‘of the Ni ingpo literature. 


LITERATURE. 


The literature in the Ningpo Romanized comprises quite a 
number of valuable bovks. .First in importance is the Bible— 
complete and with marginal references—a noble monument to the 
ability and persevering industry of Rev. J. R. Goddard, D.D., and 
the enterprise of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

Among the other publications we may note: Line upon Line, 
Life and Words of Jesus (2 vols.), How-Good Mothers should Teach 
their Children, Pilgrim’s Progress, Bible Studics, Biography of Jing 


T'sia, Shorter Catechism, Catechism for Littie Children, Church of 


England Catechism, Book of Martyrs, Ningpo Hymnal, Bible Teach- 
ings for the Young, Romanized Primer, Geography in six volumes, 
Algebra, etc. Morrison’s vocabulary uses the Romanized as a guide 
to pronunciation of words and phrases expressed in character. 
Those who can read and write the Ningpo Romanized must 
number several thousand—mostly Christians and those: who have 
been educated in Christian schools. No doubt a little more enthu- 
siasm and enterprise along this line would greatly increase the 
number of readers; but the value of the Ningpo Romanized, 
hitherto, has neither been appreciated nor utilized as much as it 
deserved. The intelligence of the Ningpo native Christians as 
compared with those in districts where the exclusive use of the 
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Chinese character has kept the mass of church members in com- 
parative ignorance, is a grand testimony to the value of the 
Romanized. 

We regard the Ningpo system as one of the simplest 
and best of all the systems now in use among the Chinese Chris- 
tians. It is the oldest of all, and has stood the test of many years. 
Its chief blemish is the use of the aspirate sign (‘) and the use of 
the curved marks above the letters], m and n in the upper series of 
initials. Diacritical and other marks should be avuided as much as 
possible, combinations of letters being preferable. Thus, ve is 
better than 6 and wi is better than i, while / is better than the as- 
pirate sigu (‘). In the matter of tone marks and marks to represent 
the upper series of initials, however, there seems to be no good way 
to avoid some kind of a distinctive mark, although a friend has 
suggested that as / is used to represent the A. MB, su and qg could 
be used to represent other tones—a device which would be just as 
sensible. As the use of the |, wh and ii is comparatively rare, and 
no tone marks are used, a page of Ningpo Romanized is much more 
pleasing and less trying to the eye than a page of Romanized in the 
more southern dialects, which is peppered over with diacritical 
and tone marks. 

We give below Matthew v. 8 in Ningpo Romanized :— 

Sing-li ts‘ing-kyih-go yiu foh-ky‘i; ing-we gyi-lah we ts‘ing-hwu z 
Jing-wing-go ng-ts. 

ERRATA. 


In the article on Shanghai Romanization in the August 
RECORDER we note two errors: 
1, In the list of Znttials, Upper Series, g should have been 


omitted, 
2. In the list of “ Dok-yoong Z-moo” an should have becn im. 


Shansi Imperial University. 


O doubt all of our readers are interested in the above named 

y University and will be glad to read the following brict 

account of its origin, constitution, course of study, etc. The 
Chinese name is] WAH H. 

L Origin and Constitution.—It was originated in the settle- 
ment arrived at regarding the cases that arose out of the Boxer troubles 
of 1900. Dr. Timothy Richard, who was asked by the government 
to represent the Protestant missions, stipulated with the Plenipo- 
tentiaries in Peking that, instead of indemnities for the lives of 
those missionaries who lost their lives in Shansi, the government 
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pay annually for ten years the sum of Taels 50,000 towards the ex- 
pense of starting a university for the province and so end the ignor- 
ance that had been the prime cause of the Boxer outbreak. The 
administration of the institution and its funds would remain 
wholly in the hands of Dr. Richard for the period of ten years, 
alter which time it would revert to the provincial government. 
Before this idea could be carried into effect the Imperial govern- 


ment had issued several edicts for the establishment of governmen- | 


tal universities. When then in the spring of 1902 Dr. Richard 
reached T‘ai-yuen-fu he found that already steps had been taken to 
establish an educational institution along the lines of the one he 
had contracted to initiate. There were neither funds nor students 
for the efficient carrying on of two rival colleges in the same city. 
Negotiations were therefore begun with a view to amalgamation. 
After prolonged deliberations a new contract was made out, and by it 
the two colleges became one university and the deeds were ratified 
by the Imperial seal. It was stipulated that the college proposed 
to be started by Dr. Richard undertake the supervision and control 
of all Western subjects of study and form the Western department 
of the University, while the one already started would confine its 
work entirely to Chinese studies and form the Chinese department 
of the University. That contract forms the constitution of the 
present institution. The monies and management of the Western 
department are under the control of foreigners, while the finance 
and control of the Chinese department are under the superintend- 
ence of the Chinese themselves. 

Il. Course of Studies —In the Western department the 
course is planned for six years—three years of preparatory work 
and three years of special study in any one of the following subjects : 
(a) Law, (b) Science, (c) Medicine, (d) Language, (e) Engineer- 
ing. At present there are 205 students, and the following subjects 
are being taught: Mathematics, English, Chemistry, Physics, Draw- 
ing, Zoology, Geography, Physiology, Law, History, Gymnastics. 

Ill. The Students. Entrance and Degrees.—All students must 
have the Hsiuts‘a: (Chinese B.A.) degree and pass an entrance 
examination. They must be under thirty years of age and contract 
to pursue a course of at least three years. Each receives a 
monthly allowance from the government of from Tls, 2 to Tls. 8 per 
mensem. At the close of the three years’ course certificates will be 
granted only to such as have qualified for entering the special 
course in any one of the five courses stated above. At the close 
of the sixth year examinations will be held to determine the fitness 
for a government degree in either one of these: Law, Science, 
Language, Medicine, Engineering. 
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All teaching is carried on in the Chinese language. Students 
who obtain degrees will be eligible for public offices and be on the 
same footing as those who graduate from Peking. 


OFFICERS AND STAFF, 


i Chancellors : H, E. the Governor of Shansi. 
i" Rev. Timotny Ricnarp, D.D., Litt. D. 
Divectors : Car NING-TAO. 
a Ku Jvu-yune. 
| Principal : Morr Duncan, M.A. 
Professors, Law: L. R. O. Bevan, M.A., L.LB., Barrister at Law, | 
Gray’s Inn. 
Seience E. T. Nystrom, C. E., B.Sc., Stockholm. 


R. L. Lyman, B.A., Stanford, U.S. A. 
Language: W.Swa B.Sc., Victoria, Manchester. 
Engineering: M. H. Peck, B.Sc., California, U. 8, A. 


i; Assistants : Mr. Li, B.A., Teng-chou, Shantung. 

Yru, Brest, France. 

Railway College, Shan-hai-kuan 
» CHov,, Queen’s College, Hongkong. 

i » SUNG, ,, Tientsin University. 

Anglo-Chinese School, Shanghai. 


M. D,, Naval College, ‘Tientsin. 
T‘al-¥UAN, Saansi, April, 1902. 


| 
| 


fat 


Mandarin Romanized. 


NVA have received copies of the Mandarin Romanization 
. y) Committee’s “Introduction to the Standard System of 

Mandarin Romanization, with Sound Tables and Vocabu- 
lary” and “Sample Pages from the Gospel according to St. Mark, print- 
ed according to the Standard System of Mandarin Romanization.’ 
These books have been prepared in their present form with special 
reference to distribution at summer conferences and at the various 
summer resorts where missionaries gather fora few weeks of rest 
and recuperation. A Vocabulary of New Testament characters. 
classified according to the standard spelling, and with a Radical 
Index, has been prepared to accompany the Introduction, and the 
0 Gospel of Mark will, we trust, be ready before long, as well as the 
| Romanized Primer. All who are interested in this work will de 
well to write to Rev, D, Willard Lyon, 1 Jinkee Road, Shanghai, and 
obtain copies of the books already published. The work of the 
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Romanization Committee should receive the hearty support of all 


engaged in work among Mandarin-speaking people. 


The labor 


expended upon these little books before us must have been consider- 
able, but we are inclined to think that no more important books 
than these have this year been issued from the presses of Shanghai. 
We prophesy that they are the fore-runners of a literary revolution 
in China, and that this revolution is near at hand. 


Our Hook Table. 


The East of Asia Magazine, July, 1903. 
Printed and published at the North- 
China Herald Office, Shanghai. Price 
$ 1.50. 


. We have to congratulate the 
printers and publishers on the hand- 
some appearance of this valuable 
quarterly, with its well-nigh sixty 
illustrations and tastefully arrang- 
ed letterpress printed on art paper. 
The number before us at first 
sight easily takes first place 
among journals in the East and 
a high place among home journals. 
The reading watter is also excel- 
lent and deepens the good impres- 
sion made. The comparison of the 
life and teaching of Plato and 
Confucius, by L. Odontius, is of 
special interest, because whilst 
Confucius intelligently understood 
and interpreted the character of 
the Chinese race, his own character 
is not so easily understood by 
men of modern times, and this com- 
parison of the Chinese and Grecian 
philosophers may help some to get 
a clearer idea of the worth of Con- 
fucius. 

Of things Chinese we have articles 
on “the Kowtow,” Chinese architec- 
ture, Chinese fans, Mountain 
and cliff at Wei-hai-wei, Refuge 
towers of North Yunnan, the 
Bronzes of His Excellency Tuan 
Fang, and Buddhism in Hwang- 
mei. The glimpses of Vladivos- 
tock take us further afield ; whilst 
the Japanese Women’s University, 
by Miss E. P. Hughes, and the 


Description of the return of the 
court to Peking, last year, have 
each a separate interest of their 
own. 

G. M. 


& Kung-Han I Yao. Transla- 
tion of Important Official Letters, by 
William rge Lay, Deputy Com. 
missioner of Customs. Shanghai: 
Kelly and Walsh, 1903. Price $4.00, 


There are sixty of these Kung 
Han in the book, judiciously diver- 
sified to meet the requirements of 
the student. A few selecticns will 
indicate their range :— 


“Quarantine station: January 
_ of native doctors forward- 

“Forty-two horses may be ship- 
ped to Manila.” 

“Liu Kung Pao; 
death of.” 

“Nanking Cut-off, queries con- 
cerning.” 

Legations Abroad, etc.” 

“Thirty coffius Hunan braves, 
etc.” 

“Copper cents from Kiangnan 
mint, etc.” 

“ Peking University; Wai Wu 
Pu directs that apparatus for, be 
passed free.” 


The Chinese text is given in clear 
characters above on each page and 
the translation with notes are put 
below on the same page. This 
arrangement makes the study of 
the documents easy and pleasant. 


announcing 


| 
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Mr. Lay says in the Preface: “In 
these letters my aim has been not 
to mystify the student by free 
translations which apparently have 
little reference to the original text, 
but by rendering the meaning as 
literally as possible, consistent 
with ordinary grammatical rules, to 
afford him useful instruction.” He 
has hit the mark. We hope he will 
page the book in the next edition. 


S. I. W. 


A Manual of Chinese Quotations, 
a translation of the x 3% #, with 
the Chinese Text, Notes, Explanations 
and English and Chinese Indices for 
easy reference, by J. H. Stewart 
Lockhart. 
H. B. M.’s Commissioner, Wei-hai- 
wei. Kelly & Walsh, Hongkong, 
Shanghai, etc. 1903, Price $12,00, 
Second edition. 

The difficulties of acquiring a 
language and of translating it 
into another form do not consist 
wholly in the mere rendering of 
words. The historical allusions, 
poetic references, proverbs, etc., of 
any particular form of speech 
which naturally evolve from the 
necessities, circumstances and con- 
ditions of mankind everywhere, 
must be properly understood before 
that language is thoroughly mas- 
tered, or before a correct translation 
of it can be made. The Chinese 
language is, for the most part, 
projected on the same principle 
as any other language, inverted 
perhaps, or apparently inverted to 
us English mongrels, which is 
merely a grammatical accident not 
affecting the main issue ; but agree- 
ing in all essential points with 
other organized forms expressing 
the thoughts and desires of our 
common humanity. 

This is a splendid book. Let the 
author describe it himself: ‘This 
frequent use of quotation is one 
of the great stumbling blocks to 
the foreign student of Chinese, even 
before he has advanced very far in 
his study of the written language. 


| Se ptember, 


Letters on the most common sub- 
jects and newspaper paragraphs 
detailing ordinary items of intellig- 
ence are seldom written without 
the introduction of quotations, and, 
if these quotations are not under- 
stood, it is impossible to grasp the 
meaning of the writer. But it is 
not only the foreign student of the 
language and literature of China 
who experiences difficulties. The 
Chinese themselves are often non- 
plussed by the use of sume inge- 
nious parallel or recondite allusion 
which they are unable to explain. 
To meet this difficulty works ofa 
special class have been compiled 
treating solely of quotations. Of 
this class the work, of which for 
the first time a complete transla- 
tion is now offered to the public, is 
one of the most common, being 
generally known and widely used 
throughout the whole of China.” 

In this second edition of the 
work the author has corrected 
former mistakes, improved transla- 
tions in several instances, and, 
making an index in English, has 
endeavored to trace each quotation 
to its souree. 

The 645 pages are divided into 
thirty-three chapters and the im- 
pecunious but eager student who has 
sold his coat and bought a copy of 
the book will be repaid a hundred 
fold for the sacrifice—would that 
these consular folk were less dear 
in their prices! We find a chapter 
on WZ—Ouranology our author 
rightly calls it instead of Astronomy 
or Astrology, being more generally 
celestial than particularly stellar ; 
another on Woman; then we have 
Flowers and trees 7K), Clothes 
(Ze fig), Inventions ff), Bud- 
dhism, Taoism, Ghosts and Spirits, 
Huwan Affairs, Diseases and Death 
and many others. 

Our conclusions, however, have 
developed along lines different from 
those of the author expressed at 
the outset of his Introduction, 
written ten years ago and petrified 
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by this time no doubt, into imper- 
vious conviction. He says: “One 
of the chief characteristics of the 
written language of China is its 
love of quotation.” We are glad 
to note that the sinologues of the 
other profession can personify that 
noun and make it capable of love, 
but (advice is dreadfully cheap) 
they should gingerly and delicately 
fight shy of “ characteristics ”—in 
this same personified noun. We do 
not refer to accidents and take no 
account of them just as astronom- 
ers take no account of such trifling 
things as the moon, however big it 
may appear to the lunatic. Our 
modest conviction is that the love 
of quotatiou is not a characteristic 
of the Chinese language. The lack 
of space forbids developmeut here. 
Most other decent languages 
possess alphabets which we quote 
over and over again ; and our lan- 
guage particularly, is a regular Cave 
of Adullam for all nationalities from 
the Cape of Good Hope to the top of 
Japan. We do not even capitalize 
such words as quixotic, macadam, 
boycot, and a bran new one just 
hardening into common, morganiz- 
ed. We must consider too, the tre- 
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mendous range of Chinese liter- 
ature and history and the limited 
area of ours. English writers quote 
from others more than we think ; in 
fact there is nothing new under the 
sun. The Chinese, language and 
all, is but an integral part of hu- 
manity, but one or the other of us 
is turned upside down. 

A few errors in the book serve 
as foils to set off its excellencies to 
the man who has studied it; but 
“ allageance ” on page 520 is shock- 
ing (et vox haesit in faucibus), 
The author has omitted the “ heart ” 
radical in #& on page 455, and 
says “‘compared to” on page 553. 
We should much prefer to translate 
7, J+ RE 4E +, etc. (page 523). 
“The cooking stove of Fan Tan 
begat a frog; his broken cooking- 
pot begat dust.” But these criti- 
cisms are merely the pin scratch 
wounds of a friend. The transla- 
tions of Mr. Lockhart are true to 
the text and the references most 
valuable, “A Manual of Chinese 
Quotations” should be put in the 
course of study for missionaries in 
the fourth or fifth year. 


S. Isert WoopBRIDGE., 


Editorial 


A ruMoR having reached us 
that the time of the next Ge- 
neral Missionary Conference had 
been changed, we would refer 
our friends to the official an- 
nouncement of the Secretary of 
the Committee on page 198 of 
the April RECORDER of this year, 
in which the time is given as 
the spring of 1907, and the con- 
siderations mentioned which in- 
duced the Committee not to fix 
an earlier date. No later action 
than this has yet been taken. 
It might be well if our friends 
would note the request of the 
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Secretary, Rev. C. F. J. Symons, 
as to suggestions as to writers 
of papers and an expression of 
opinion as to the proposed date 
for holding the Conference. 


* * * 


WE have long watched with 
gravest interest the progress of 
Russia in Manchuria. She keeps 
“inching along” and never re- 
trogressing. If it were merely 
a matter of Russian occupation 
and assimilation, we should not 
feel so great regret, but we 
firmly believe that when once 
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Russia has full ion in 
Manchuria, she will pursue the 
same policy there that she does 
elsewhere in regard to Protest- 
ant Christianity. At present 
the progress of mission work in 
Manchuria is almost phenomenal, 
and we cannot but regard with 
apprehension the final absorption 
of that country into Russian ter- 
ritory and the consequences which 
we feel would inevitably follow. 


* * 


JUST as we go to press an 
affair has occurred which would 
seem to be fraught with serious 
and it may be far-reaching re- 
sults to the missionary body in 
China. Four young men, Chi- 
nese, had been apprehended, 
whether unjustly or otherwise, 
for uttering disloyal sentiments 
at a public meeting. Their 
case was taken up by the mis- 
sionary of that region and the 
release of the students asked 
for and obtained. The magis- 
trate who gave them over to the 
missionary is now being pressed 


_ by his superior, the Taotai, for 


the rendition of the students, on 
the ground that they were incit- 
ing to sedition and had been 
unlawfully released. Those who 
are familiar with the course 
of Chinese justice have little 
doubt as to the outcome if the 
students are again given into 
the hands of the authorities, 
especially with the recent judi- 
cial murder of the Reformer 
Shén of Peking fresh in their 
minds. We are sure that no 
missionary wishes to shield any 
Chinese from justice. His only 
fear is that justice will not be 
meted out but that gross in- 
justice and cruelty will obtain. 
Moreover, if these four young 


[ September, 


men are delivered up and punish- 
ed as seems most likely the 
Chinese authorities would punish 
them, the news would spread far 
and wide, and we fear would be 
made a pretext and an example 
for proceedings which would in- 
volve many an innocent native 
Christian in other parts of China. 


* * * 


Mr. BrRocKMAN’s article sets 
before the missionary body a 
very important subject, treated 
in a very interesting manner. 
The temptations to secular em- 
ployment which are presented to 
the young men of our mission 
schools are multiplying and ap- 
pealing with ever increasing 
force, because the positions offer- 
ed are, if rightly, filled, for the 
most part honorable, comfortable, 
well paid, and in the line of the 
commercial advancement of the 
country. The Customs, post 
offices, railways, telegraphs, 
positions in educational institu- 
tions and many other lines are 
calling with ever increasing 
and never to be satisfied per- 
sistency for more men, and unless 
faithful instruction is given and 
wise care taken, our choicest 
young men will be drafted into 
secular service. And it is well 
that the secular service be well 
manned, but we shall fail utterly 
in our work as missionaries if 
we do not raise up a faithful host 
of native preachers whom no 
inducement can draw from, or 
difficulties bar from, the direct 
work of preaching the gospel. 
Mr. Brockman makes one sug- | 
gestion which is specially worthy 
of the consideration of all, that 
we bind these young men to us 
by cords of strongest love and 
sympathy. 
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We have much pleasure in 
drawing the attention of our 
readers to an announcement in 
this month’s Bulletin regarding 
China, a quarterly record, re- 
ligious, philanthropic, and _polli- 
tical. In our December issue 
for last year we drew attention 
to this journal, and what we have 
seen of recent issues of China, 
emphasizes what we felt and 
said ‘then regarding the editor's 
living intelligent sympathy with 
(hina and the problems of her 
future and his intimate knowl- 
edge of the various organizations 
at work in China. It is a great 
joy and stimulus to workers in 
China to know that there are 
such self-denying workers and 
warm friends at home as the 
editor of China and his co- 
workers. 


* * * 


THE “exchange” journals 
which come to us from India are 
of special interest, as through 
them we become acquainted with 
the peculiar conditions of mission 
work in that important field, and 
get into warmer sympathy with 
our distant co-laborers These 
last two words sound paradoxical, 
but we leave them as being ex- 
pressive of a cheering thought. 
One of these exchanges is the 
Young Men’ of India, aud we 
’ have been struck with the ex- 
eellence of the July issue (a 
Bible Study number). In the 
August issue we are also glad to 
note a sympathetic reference to 
the Association’s attitude toward 
the Bible. The Hon. T. Raleigh 
feels we have a strong appeal to 
make to the educated classes of 
Eastern lands.) Speaking with 
special reference to India he 
says:— 
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“During the last century many 
of the best minds of Europe have 
been busy with the sacred books of 
the great Eastern religions, and 
our learned men have heen teach- 
ing us that some of the thoughts 
and aspirations which we identify 
with Christianity have found ex- 
pression in the best teaching of 
other religions If our scholars 
have done this fur the East, we 
may well invite the scholars of 
India to meet us on the common 
ground of Bible study; and if we 
make the most of our common 
inheritance, we shall then be able 
to justify our contention that the 
Bible is the greatest of all the 
sacred books.” 


* * * 


WE wonder if there is room 
for such a journal in China. The 
Young Men of India has a 
grand sphere of influence in a 
country which has two or three 
millions of young men studying 
English, but here in China 


the conditions are entirely dif- 


ferent. When China’s Young 
Men was started there were 
several pages of English matter, 
and we understand these were 
given up because this section 
was not specially cared for by 
the students who form the bulk 
of the readers. The magazine 
being in Chinese character is 
understood by all the students, 
and its cheapness makes it 
possible for all to purchase, 
whilst its daily Bible readings 
and studies made it well-nigh an 
essential for all leal members 
of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 


* * * 


THE mention of this Associa- 
tion makes us realise that possi- 
bly we have not kept our readers 
fully in touch with this hope- 
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ful and helpful movement. Its 
development may partly be guag- 
ed by the fact that there are 
Association foreign secretaries 
in Hongkong, Shanghai, Tien- 
tsin, Nanking, and Seoul. In 
addition to this there are gen- 
eral and editorial secretaries in 
Shanghai, and it ought to be 
noted that the Nanking secre- 
tary, Mr. CH. Robertson, is 


preparing for special work a: 


the literati. We understan 
that Associations have also been 
formed in Chefoo, Foochow, and 
Tsingtau: whilst there are 
thirty-six student Associations 
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in eight different provinces. A 
point worthy of notice is the 
cordial manner in which promin- 
ent Chinese merchants in Hong- 
kong. Shanghai and elsewhere 
are showing a substantial inter- 
est in, and appreciation of, the 
work. We rejoice in all that 
has been accomplished and trust 
that development will be strong 
and rapid. The prominence giv- 
en to prayer and Bible study— 
the old-fashioned means of grace 
—in a young and ardent work 
is a most hopeful and interesting 
sign. 


Missionary Telos, 


Notes on the Martyrs’ 
Memorial. 


Copies of the circulars on the 
Tentative Scheme for a Martyrs’ 
Memorial in Shanghai were sent 
to all missionaries in China the last 
week of July. It was also reprinted 
in the local dailies, which devoted 
leaders to a favorable view of the 
scheme. Answers are now coming 
in rapidly, and the project seems 
to meet with practically unani- 
mous support. The figures as we 
go to press stand as follows :— 
For, 181 ; Ayvainst, 4; Doubtful, 9. 

The Mokanshan missionaries 
endorsed it as a body and pledged 
support. 

Many valuable suggestions have 
come in, which will be carefully 
considered by the Committee. 

The circular has been misread 
by some as excluding the Chinese. 
From the very beyinning the Chinese 
martyrs and the Chinese Church 
were prominent in the minds of 
the Committee, and the latter will 
be asked to contribute if they so 
desire. 


Dr. Griffith John writes: “TI 
am entirely in favor of the building 
idea as by far the most appropriate, 
as well as the most useful. There 
can be no doubt as to the best 
place, ie., Shanghai. I shall con- 
sider it an honor to have my name 
connected with this splendid 
attempt to perpetuate the memory 
of the Christian martyrs. There 
is no fear as to the money. ” 

Dr. Arthur H. Smith writes: 
“There is no doubt in my mind that 
this plan is of the Lord, and that 
it will be enthusiastically taken 
up by the missionary body all over 
the empire as it certainly deserves 
to be, The advantages of such a 
central head-quarters are in part 
obvious, as mentioned, but there 
will be others not at first seen or 
thought of. It will embody and 
prove that unity which must be the 
note of the triumphant missionary 
movement of the twentieth century. 
There is no question as to the 
location, which must be at the 
center, which is and will always 
be Shanghai. Fifty years hence this 
building will be the feature of 
missionary life and activities iw 
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China and the wonder will be why 
it was not thought of sooner !” 

The Committee is beiny enlarged 
to cover all the provinces, and 
stands now as below:— _ Bishop 
Graves, Bishop David Moore, 
Dr. Griffith John, Dr. T. Richard, 
Dr. Y. J. Allen, Dr. A. P. Parker, 
Dr. Hykes, J. N. Hayward, D. 
E. Hoste, Director, C. I. M, T. 
D. W. Leonard Thompson, 
J. W.H Bevan, G. W. Hinman, 
G. H. Bondtield, E Box, C. J. F. 
Symons, W. H. Lacey, G. Me- 
Intosh, Pastor Kranz, D. Willard 
Lyon, S. Isett Woodbridge, E. 8. 
Little, G. Matheson, J. W. Crofoot, 
D. MacGillivray. 

TENTATIVE SCHEME FOR A MARTYRS’ 

MEMORIAL FOR CHINA, 


Preliminary :—-It has been in the 
minds of many for some time that there 
should be some appropriate National 
Memorial to perpetuate the memory of 
the Christian martyrs of the Protestant 


Missiovs who have fallen in China, in 


the service of Christ and His Church, 
during the last century, but more espe- 
cially in memory of those who were 
faithfal unto death during the terrible 
storm of 1900. It is now proposed to 
erect in Shanghai a large building 
which shall serve in many ways the 
cauxe for which the martyrs died, A 
worthy monument in a public spot might 
be sufficient as a local memorial, and 
may yet be erected in Shanghai, bat in 
addition to the numerous local memor- 
jals to the martyrs, both at home and 
in China, it is felt that the widespresd 
character of the martyrdoms of 1900 
ealis for something greater, The fact 
that Memorial Churches, (Colleges, and 
Halls are scatrered up and down in all 
lands, ix sufficient indication of the 
unavimous judgment of the Christian 
world that such buildings are the brat 
way of commemorating the dead. The 
names of many such will readily occur 
to everyone, but we may specially 
mention that a Memorial Hall on very 
similar lines to the one how pro 

was tuilt in Madras after the Indian 
Matiny. 

Object of this Circular:—A __ special 
meeting of the Shanghai Missionary 
Association, held June 9h, 1908, having 
discuseed various plane, decided that 
@ memoria) building was the fittest way 
of accomplishing the object in view, 
aod a large Committee was to 
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advance the acheme, This Committee 
has hod several mertings and, having 
matured its plans in general outline, 
now issues this Circular to the mirsion. 
aries of China. It ix fit that if thie 
me is to accompixh ita object, it 
must secure the practically nnanimons 
support of the missi» ary bedy in China. 
On y so will it be thoroughly represen- 
tative and vational in character. Our 
object therefore in sending out thie 
Circular is to lay the whole scheme 
before missionaries and missionary 
organizations in China, so as to secure 
au expression of opinion and evoke their 
prayerful sympathy and sappert. 

he Propésed Building :—The follow- 
ing are the draft outlines, viz. :— 

1. Site in as prominent and snitable 
Bpot as possible. 

2, Size of assembly ha‘l---looking to 
the future, to hold from 1,800-2,000 

8, Offices—to afford a permanent 
home for societies which are the servants 
of the whole missionary body in China, 
such as the Bibie and Kook Societies, 

4. Such other rooms as may be desir- 
able should funds an site permit. 

5, Cost—acourding to expert opinion, 
will be at lenet Taels 300,000. 

6. The permanent Hoard of Trustees 
to be elected by the next Geuveral 
Missionary Conference of all China. 

Location :—After careful considera- 
tion, it has been thenght that the 
conditions necessary to render the me- 
morial effective are best found in Shang- 
hai. It is the great oommercial and 
missionary head-quarters of the empire, 
Chivese from every province and 
foreizners from all lands visit it in ever- 
incrensing Dumbers, The maximum of 
prominence anil usefulness wil) be attuin. 
el here as nowhere else, There is 
therefore good reason to believe that a 
memorin] building, erected in a promin- 
ent position will, under the divine 
blessing, exert a powerful and beneficent 
influence on the whole Chinese empire. 

Reasons for the Particular Form of the 
Memorial :—We believe that this is the 
most fruitful and sensib'e way of 
commemorating the martyrs and per- 
petuating their testimony, The building 
will st»ud a8 a perpetual witness to the 
world that China has a Martyr Charch, 
The essential unity of the Christian 
Charch will manifest iteelf in this united 
effort as a concrete example of how best 
at the same time to hovor the dead and 
bless the living. The project, too, 
happily synchronizes with the approach- 
ing Centenary of Protextant Missions 
in China. ‘Ihe erection of such a build- 
ing to commemorate the martyrs will be 
a fitting effort which wil) also mark and 
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commemorate the first handred years of 
missionary workin China, Finally, China 
is rapidly opening up, and missionary 
work and the growth of the native 
church is keeping pace with advance 
along other lines. Hence some such 
building is necersary as an Hzxeter Hall 
for Chinn, to accomwodate the union 
meetings of Chinese Christians, the 
great national conference and other 
religious gatherings which cannot now 
be uccommodated in any other building 
open to the Chinese, It will also be a 
great advantuge to have the various 
sister societies grouped in one common 
building, ‘These at present hold a 
precarious tenure of rented buildings, 
aud could be given a permanent home at 
@ proper rental sufficient for the upkeep 
of the building, 

The Fund :—Those who have pondered 
this scheme most deeply brlieve that it 
is feasible, and there need therefore be 
no fear as to the money, 

The gold and the silver are the Lord’s, 
and He will provide, So sacred a task 
is the duty «of the Christian world at 
large, but China will have to b gin, 
When the general support of the mission- 
aty bedy in China hus been secured, the 
Committee will then extend its organiza- 
tion, so as to give all an opportanity 
of a share in the memorial, 

Subscription Lists:—lt is hoped that 
the scheme wi'l be sufficiently advanced 
to adm:t of the circulation of sulbscrip- 
tion lists in China by next December, 
Two unsolicited sums of $1,000 each 
have been subscribed, and another gift 
has come friin a laly in San Francisco. 

Suggestions :—The Committee send 
out this first word in great hope and 
confidence, and earnestly ask every 
missionary to carefully consider the 
scheme. The Committee will gratefully 
Welcome sugge-tions, which may be 
sent to the General Secretary, to whom 
replies should also be seut. 


Executive of the General Committee :— 


The Right Reverend BIsHoP GRAVEs, 
Chairman. 


Rev. A. Parker, D.D., 
Vice-Chairman. 
Rev. D. MAcGILLIVRay, 41 Kiangsi 
Road, 
General Secretary. 
E. S. LitriLe, Esq., of Brunuer, 
Mond & Co,, 12 Kiukiang Rond, 
General Treasurer. 
J. R. Hyxes, D.D. 
W. LEonAgD THOMPSON, 
J. N, HaYWaRD. 


Shanghai, July lst, 1903. 


[September, 
The Appeal 


(See following Communication) 


adopted at the mass meeting held 
in the Kuling church on Monday, 
August 17th, has for its central 
thought the undertaking of a three 
years enterprise in preparation for 
the Chinese centenary year, 1907. 
It asks the home churches to 
join us in thanksgiving, confession 
and prayer, and the special object 
of prayer is that we may get re- 
inforcements all along the line: 
More members, more Chinese work- 
ers and the doubling of the mission- 
ary force in the three years. 
It is being forwarded to every 
mission in China with a request 
that it be adopted and signed 
hy an appointed representative. 
It is hoped that such adoption will 
be made as soon as possible and 
reported immediately to the se- 
cretary of the Committee, Rev. G. 
G. Warren, Wuchang. By theend 


of the year at the latest, and earlier 


if possible, the committee will send 
to all the missions the list of those 
who have adopted the appeal, so 
that it may appear in the home 
magazines early in 1904. 

The central committee consists 
of Dr. John (Chairman), and Messrs. 
Adams, Bolwig, Bowen, Brockman, 
Cory, Deans, Ekvall, Gelwicks, 
Goodchild, Bishop Ingle, Kranz, 
Nielssen, Orr-Ewing, Preston, Sjé- 
blom, Skéld, Sparham, Seyffarth, 
Warren and Woodbridge, being 
connected with nineteen different 
societies and six different countries. 


Led by the Spirit of God. 


Only the above words can 
adequately describe the movement 
that culminated in an appeal for 
re-infurcements for China, in 
which it is desired and believed 
that every wissionary the 
empire will unite, first and atove 
all before the throne of grace, and 
then in announcing to the home 
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church that which has been claimed 
in faith from Almighty God. 

Some of the missionaries assem- 
bled at Kuting had upon their 
hearts the burden of a large call 
for reinforcements and spoke of it 
to one another. In this way it be- 
came evident that not a few had 
been, independently of others, 
thinking and praying -about the 
same matter. 

Quite incidentally, from man’s 
view point, a little group was 
brought together to pray over the 
matter of calling a general mass 
meeting of all Kuling residents 
to consider such an appeal, This 
led to a representative preparatory 
meeting, which resulted in a com- 
mittee whose work was submitted 
to a subsequent meeting. Mean- 
while the idea became the subject 
of much personal conversation. 

The conviction was general that 
something very definite should be 
presented to the mass meeting for 
‘its consideration, but the prepara- 
tion of what became the resolution 
presented, was the work of no 
person, nor one group of persons. 
It came before committees, meetings 
and individuals of differing senti- 
ments, for there was by no means 
unanimity of thought upon the 
subject. There were radical differ- 
ences of opinion and all the 
difficulties that the human heart 
is prone to advance when called 
upon to undertake great things. 
Still, through it all there persisted 
a unity of thought and purpose 
that indicated the presence of an 
unseen author. Nor was the 
matter hurriedly or thoughtlessly 
undertaken. Several busy weeks 
elapsed from the inception of the 
movement to the mass meeting. 
From the very start it was realized 
that if the enterprise were to 
succeed God must be the giver, 
faith our assurance and prayer our 
means, 

The mass Meeting, numbering 
about two hundred, convened in 
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Kuling chureh Monday, August 
17th, 1903, a date that will ever 
be memorable at least to all who 
were present. The meeting was 
preéminently one of prayer ; thanks- 
giving to God for what He has 
already wrought in China, hum- 
bling ourselves before the Lord 
because of our shortcomings and 
sins and pleading for the Holy 
Spirit to be our teacher and helper, 
showing us what we should ask for 
and endowing us with the faith to 
receive the blessing. Our prayers 
were answered, and we were enabled 
to realize something of what the 
first Christian Pentecost must have 
been like. There was no audible 
rushing wind, but better than that 
there was a swelling of each heart 
that swept silently through the 
room, requiring none to say whence 
it came, and banished differences 
and doubts. 

The resolution came to the 
hearers as the direct command of 
the Captain of our salvation to His 
soldiers. to gird themselves anew 
for the mighty conquest of this 
empire. While the younger mis- 
sionaries were deeply interested in 
the enterprise, it was the Nestor 
of Central China who proposed the 
heart of the appeal, namely the 
doubling of the present missionary 
force within three years, or by the 
date of China’s Protestant mis- 
sionary centennial, and it was the 
older missionaries who spoke in 
supporting the resolution. There 
were none to speak against it. 

One who knew all about the 
plans said that in coming to the 
meeting he was not ready for the 
appenl, but that now he was ready. 
Another said that the appeal crys- 
talized what had been in his mind 
for several months, and that he 
had received a letter from one of 
the home secretaries lamenting the 
low stage of missionary interest, 
and expressing the belief that 
what the church needed was a 
spiritual awakening from the field. 
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Another stated that he recently 
received a letter from Shanghai 
suggesting such an undertaking as 
this and asking for the missionaries 
to pray for it. The senior mission- 
ary present said that not since 
the Conference of 1877 had his 
heart been so stirred as by this 
meeting. The key-note of the 
meeting was prayer—importunate, 
unceasing, prevailing prayer, both 
private and public as the one 
secret of success, A permanent 
committee was chosen, whose efforts 
shall be unceasing in bringing the 
appeal before all missionaries in 
China and the Christian church 
in all lauds. The plan is to 
conduct a continuous campaign 
of prayer and presentation of 
China’s needs from now until the 
date of the missionary centenary. 


Rev. Geo. L. Getwicks, 
Secretary of the Mass Meeting. 


The Hunan Missionary 
Conference. - 
Inasmuch as Hunan is such a 
new field and a goodly number of 
missions* are undertaking work in 
the province, the conviction becaine 


_ general that the interests of the 


kingdom could best be served if 
the varivus missions, from the very 
start, sousht to attain the largest 
possible degree of oneness in all 
their work. 

Definite form was given to this 
conviction in a letter from one 
of the wissionaries to all fellow- 


* Missions working in Hunan :—1, 
Christian and Missionary Alliance, 2. 
China Inland Mission, 3, Cumberland 
Presbyterian Mission. 4. London Mis- 
sionary Society, 5. Mission of Preshy- 
terian Church in U. S A. 6. Mission 
of Reformed Church in U.S, 7. Unit- 
ed Evangelical Mission. 8, Methodist 
Protestant Mission. 9. Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary Society, 10. Finland Mission- 
ary Society. 11, Norwegian Missionary 
Society. 12. Church Missionary Society. 
13 American Episcopal Mission (no re- 
sideut foreigners). | 


workers in the province, asking 
their opinion regarding the calling 
of a conference and suggesting 
the nomination of members on a 
committee of arrangements. The 
replies were nearly unani:nous in 
expressing cordial sympathy with 
such a conference. 

At the conference which was 
held in Chang-sha June 19, 20, 21, 
thirty-two foreign missionaries were 
present, representing ten of the 
twelve missions having foreigners 
resident in the province. The 
plans of another mission to be 
represented were unavoidably al- 
tered, and one mission, having only 
Chinese resident workers, ex pressed 
its regret for inability to send a 
delegate. The countries represent- 
ed were: Australia, Canada, Eng- 
land, Finland, Germany, Norway, 
Scotland and the United States, 
The spirit of love and oneness that 
pervaded the entire conference 
made it a blessing to the spirit- 
ual life as well as a benefit in 
practical ways, Its culmination 
was the Sabbath afternoon service, 
where all the delegates present 
united in the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper, 

The purpose and scope of the 
Conference had been stated in the 
call sent out by the Committee 
on Arrangements as follows :— 
“In certain older mission fields 
the attainment of results sought 
by this Conference has been im- 
possible because the work has 
become so fixed that any change 
involved considerable sacrifice. It 
is therefore deemed : wise to afford 
the Hunan missionaries an early 
opportunity for consultation and 
co-operation. While it is hoped 
that this Conference will lead to 
concerted action, still it ‘vill 
possess no lexislative power. Its 
recommendations will depend for 
acceptance upon subsequent ap- 

roval by the various missions.” 

The following subjects were con- 
sidered :— 
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“ Affiliation or union of Chinese 
churches with respect to name, go- 
vernment and statement of belief.” 

“A permanent organization re- 
presenting Hunan missionaries to 
deal with questions of comity and 
general mission interests.” 

* Converts and the Civil Power.” 

* Division of territory for the 
purpose of making exch Mission 
Society responsible for a given 
section.” 

Mission inter-relations regard- 
ing enquirers, members and native 
workers-” 

“Co-operation in educational, 
literary and medical work.” 


The results of the Conference 
may be seen in the resolutions 
adopted :— 

‘© Resolved, That the members of 
this Conference pledge themselves 
to do all that they can to further 
the outward expression of the real 
inward unity that exists between 
the churches represented here. We 
advise that the Chinese terms for 
names held in common be as far 
as possible unified, and that mat- 
ters in which we differ be empha- 
sized as little as possible.” 


“ Resolved, That the Conference 
recommend the following nomen- 
clature : for Christianity, ; 
for Protestantism, for 
Street Chapels, fh for 
Houses of Worship, FF 


“ Resolved, That the secretary 
of the Conference be empowered 
to request each mission working 
in Hunan to appoint a member 
upon a committee to prepare a 
plan for a Permanent Advisory 
Committee. representing all the 
missions in the province ; said plan 
to be submitted to the various 
missions for consideration.” 


** Resolved, That this Conference 
of missionaries at present working 
in Hunan, wishes to record its 
opinion that the church of Christ 
in China should seek in every way 


to avoid all intermeddling in 
Chinese litigation of any kind 
whatsoever.” 


‘* Resolved, That inasmuch as the 
Chinese are entitled to freedom 
of choice, previous attendance at 
other services should be no bar 
to membership in the churches 
of any mission. But no baptized 
or communicant member or Chinese 
worker of any mission should be 
received or employed by any other 
mission without consultation with 
the first mission. Further we 
suggest that when any unbaptized 
person transfers his attendance to 
a different mission, the missionaries 
to whem he comes inquire as to 
his antecedents. And it is con- 
sidered a brotherly act for the 
missionaries from whom he goes to 
volunteer such information, even 
if net asked.” 


** Resolved, That the committee to 
prepare a plan for a Permanent 
Advisory Committee, be instructed 
to recommend at the same time a 
union hymn book and union Lord’s 
Prayer.” 

A resolution was adopted invit- 
ing the Yale University Mission to 
undertake educational work 
special work for the literati in 
Hunan, and recommending the 
missions to entrust the higher 
education of the province in arts, 
sciences and medicine to this 
mission. This action was taken 
in response to a communication 
from the Yale Mission. 

No formal action was taken 
upon the subject of division of 
territory, but emphasis was laid 
upon the facts (1) that the true 
principle of division is not a 
seeking to debar others from a 
field, but a seeking to lay definite 
responsibility for a given section 
upon a particular mission, and (2) 
that our duty is to evangelize 
Hunan as speedily and thoroughly 
as possible, without the multiplying 
of agencies in sume sections to the 
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neglect of others. Representatives 
of each mission told the Confer- 
ence what were their present plans 
for the occupation of territory. 
As a result of this discussion the 
China Inland Mission has ofticially 
decided to withdraw from Pao- 
ch‘ing fu and occupy Yiian-chau-fu 
as the center for its German 
branch, provided the latter prefec- 
ture shall be regarded as its sphere 
of work. The prefecture of Yiian- 
chau is at present entirely untouch- 
ed. <A couple of other Societies 
are considering similar adjustments, 

Of the thirteen missions working 


ain Hunan all except one have 


appointed representatives upon 
the committee to prepare the 
permanent plan of union. In 
many ways this first Conference 
has prepared the way for the 
achievement of greater results in 
the future. Reports of the Con- 
ference may be secured from the 
Secretary, Rev. Geo. L. Gelwicks, 
Siang-tan, Hunan. 
G, L. GeLwicks, 


Christian Endeavor Notea. 


Miss Patterson, the Correspond- 
ing Secretary of Christian Endeavor 
for North China, writes that there 
were in 1900 about one hundred 
and fifty Christian Endeavor So- 
cieties in North China, and that 
almost all of these were scattered 
or broken up during that fearful 
summer. But numerous messages 
from friends of Christian Endeavor 
in the north show plainly that 
these societies will be re-established, 
and the work will go on until the 
transformation of China by the 
power of the gospel will make 
impossible another Boxer outbreak. 


The United Society of Christian 
Endeavor for China may yet have 
local Endeavor societies all over 
the world. Word has just come 
that the Christian Endeavor Socie- 


[September, 


ties in Kingston, Jamaica, are 
undertaking work for the larze 
number of Chinese in that island. 
Christian Endeavor literature in 
Chinese will go to them with one 
thousand tracts from the Diffusion 
Society, and we may hope to hear 
of good work being accomplished 
there. On the adjacent mainland 
of South America, in British Guiana, 
there are four thousand Chinese 
Christians. 


The great convention of Chris- 
tian Endeavor Societies held in 
Denver, Col., U. S. A, in July 
was the ‘coming of age” conven- 
tion, and summed up twenty-one 
years of growth and development. 
Rev. W. P. Bentley, of Shanghai, 
and Miss E. 8. Hartwell, of Foochow, 
were promiuent speakers on a full 
and very interesting program. 
Mission and method study classes 
were a feature of the meetings. ) 


China’s contribution to the con- 
vention, beside the speakers we 
sent, consisted of five Christian 
Endeavor banners from Peking, 
Shanghai, Ningpo, and Foochow. 
The most elaborate was from one 
of Dr. Ament’s societies in Peking, 
of which a picture was published in 
the Christian Endeavor World, 
This banner went to the Oregon 
State Union. The Junior Society, 
organized by Miss Posey at Shang- 
hai Suuth Gate, sent a very beauti- 
ful banner with suggestive design. 
Two banners from Foochow were 
presented to the American Societies 
by the societies which sent them. 
All were given as prizes for increase 
in number of societies in the 
different states. Jupan sent five 
at first, but was asked afterward 
for thirteen more, so great was the 
increase in number of societies and 
the competition for banners. 


During the past year 175,000 
have come from the ranks of 
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Christian Endeavor into the mem- 
bership of the churches. 


Indiana receives the Chinese 
banner from the Junior Society at 
the South Gate, Shanghai, for the 
largest proportionate gain in [nter- 
mediate societies and will hold it 
until the next convention, 


In addition to their gifts in other 
channels, the societies gave last 
year for benevolence an average of 
over fifty dollars for each suciety 
by actual detailed reports. 

Three societies deserve special 
mention. First, the Oxford Pres- 
byterian, Philadelphia, Penn., 
which gave for missions last year 
$1,814. Second, the Chinese C. E. 
Society in the C ngregational Mis- 
sion, San Francisco, Cal., which 
gave $1,516, and third the Pres- 
byterian Suciety, Clinton, Til, 
which gave $1,125. 


DIARY OF EVENTS 
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During the Boer war many 
Christian Endeavor societies were 
organized in the prison camps in 
Ceylon, St. Helena, and Bermuda, 
with several thousand members. 
Since the return of these men to 
South Africa two hunderd have 
volunteered for missionary work, 
and the Dutch Reformed Church 
has opened a training-school for 
them in Worcester, South Africa. 


From one society, in 1881, to 
64,020, in 1903, from one denomina- 
tion to more than eighty, from one 
city to every country, and from fifty 
members to 3,822,300, and a million 
aud « half more in societies bearing 
strictly sectarian names, Dut pat- 
terned after Christian Endeavor 
and gaining their inspiration from 
it. A net gain in number of 
societies in one year of over two 
thousand. 


Diary of Events in the Far East. 


July, 1903, 


29th —Summarv trial and execution 
in Peking of Mr. Shen Ké-wei, recently 
a reporter for two Japanese papers, anil 
who had been arrested on a charge of 
complicity in the abortive plot at Han- 
kow three years ago, The judges having 
reported adversely to the Throne the de- 
cree was issued that Mr. Shen be beaten 
to death in prison (the punishment re- 
served for eunnuchs and slaves) The 
yruesome work began at 4 o'clock, and 
although for two hours blows from bam- 
boos were rained on limbs and back it 
was necessary to put an end to the 
torture by strangulation. 


August, 1903. 


l7th.—Fatal outbreak of cholera on 
n river steamer, Five foreign officers 
of the 8, S. Po-yang died on the voyage 
up to Kinkiang. 

—Chinese revenue cruiser Huangtar 
sunk near Swatow, after being in colli- 
sion with the C, P. mail steamer Empress 
of India. Tne Empress steamer rescued 
most of the crew. 


2ist.—The Kobe Herald publishes the 
following telegram from Seoul: ‘* The 
Russian Minister to Seoul, after con- 
senting to the cancellation of the original 
lease of Ryony-an (Yong-Ampho), has 
now lodged a new demand, The new 
demand is more detailed and complete 
than the old agreement. The Russian 
Minister is now pressing the Foreign 
Minister tosign the new «draft, It is re- 
ported that the new contract contains 
no stipulation about foreign offenders ; 
but on the other hand, a far wider area 
is claimed The Foreign Minister is 
understood to he inclined to sigu the 
lease. 


The Corean Emperor has instructed 
the Foreigu Minister to grant a lecse of 
a small area of ground to the Russians. 
It is further reported that the Foreign 
Minister intends to comply with the 
Russian demands relative to Ryong-an 
and thew open the Yalu to the world’s 
trade, to satisfy Great Britain and 
Japan,” 

24th.—A Hongkong telegram to Der 
Ostasiatische Lloyd, says that * the Rev. 
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W. Homever, of the Berlin Mission, 
was attacked last Tuesday on the 
north river by pirates, who robbed 
and badly wounded him with four 
bullets in the face. His wife’s maid, 
his own servants, and the boatmen 
‘weréalso wounded, The affair occurred 
mt the same spot where the American 
railway engineers were recently attack- 
ed The German Consul in Canton, 


‘te which place Mr. Homeyer has re- 


‘tearned, has taken up the matter.” 


The Crisis in huangsi. 


27th.—Dispatches received by the N.. 
CO. Daily News from reliable sources in 
Kuungsi state that Viceroy Tsén is 
successfully pursuing his scheme of re- 
storing order in the province. The 
troops sent dewn from 
the Hukuang and Liangkiang provinces 

uring into Resean in such 
large numbers aud have since proved 
themselves of different material from 
those hitherto oft-benten ** braves” of 
ex-Governor Wang Chih-chun and ex- 


_ Marshal Su. The rebels are losing heart 


and returning to their homes in large 
/numbers to accept the bounty offered by 
Viceroy Tsén to enable them to pur- 
‘hase food and agricultural implementa 
and turn ‘law-abiding citizens and 
farmers, It is further stated that only 
the most desperate of the rebel bands 
now continue to rove about the province 
and fight the government troops, but 
where shortly before they uumberel 
thousands they are now to met with 
ovly in bands of hundreds. By firmly 
persisting in his present line of conduct 
it is anticipated that Viceroy Tsén will 
be able to restore peace and content in 
Kuangsi province by the end of the 
The Viceroy's popularity amongst 
is fellow-provincials, his mild treat- 
ment of them, his strictness cver his 
subordinates, and stern punishment of 
unworthy officials all go to make the 
inhabitants of Kuangsi more amenable 
to H. E,’s exhortatious to give up their 
arins and return to their allegiance, 


At SHANGHAI: 


June 24th, the wife of Rev. E. 
Taomrson, C. M. 8,, Tai-chow, of a 
daughter (Olive Marjory). 

July 2ist, the wife of Rev. J. W. 
Crime, M. E. C.S. M., Shanghai, of a 
daughter. 

August 20th, the wife of Rev. Jas. 
Darrocn, 8. D. CU. K., Shanghai, of a 
daughter. 

Augnst 2)st, the wife of Mr. N. 
Gist Ger, M. E. C. 8. M., Soochow, 
of a son (Charles McQueen), 


DEATH. 


At Tai ming-fu, Chihli, Rev. Mrape L. 


CuxninanaM, Southern Chihli Mission, 
of confluent small-pox, after two 
months only in China, 
ARRIVALS. 
At SHANGHAI: 


August Ist, Kev. P, D. Brrats, wife 


and son, A, P. M., Weihsien (returning). 


Hlissionary Journal. 


August 6th, Rev. C. W. Marerr, 
D_ D., and wife, for A. P, M, (returning). 

August 15th, Miss of S, P M. 
(returning), Kashing; Rev. H. C, Dv- 
Bosg, D.D., S. P. M., Souchow (return- 
ing}. 

August 16th, Rev. W. C. Boorn, for 
A. P. M., Chefoo, 

August 20th, W. McCiurr, and 
family (returning), and Revs. H. M, 
CLARK and G. M, Ross, all for C. P. M.;» 
Honan. 

August 27th Miss J Stevenson, 
M D., and F, O. Wi.sos, M. KE. Mission, 
Tientsin (returning), 


DEPARTURES. 
From SHANGHAI: 


August Sth, Miss N, N. Rosset:., of 
American Board, Peking, for U. S. A. 

August 29th, Rev. C. Warvtiow, 
wife and child, Lutheran Mission, Port 
Arthur, for Denmark, 
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